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SHADOWED  BY  SCOTLAND  YARD. 


By  HAL  STANDISH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  FUN  AT  THE  FAIR. 

'  Fred  Feamot  and  his  friends  were  making  a  tour  of  Ire¬ 
land,  in  a  coach  drawn  by  four  horses,  with  an  extra  wagon 
in  which  was  carried  their  baggage;  and  while  they  enjoyed 
the  many  funny  incidents  that  happened,  they  were  con¬ 
siderably  annoyed  by  the  attentions  of  the  constabulary. 

Th"v  found  that;  all  over  the  island,  the  authorities  were 
fU'pioious  of  tourists  from  America. 

Of  eour-e,  they  understood  the  cause  of  it.  Agitators  in 
America,  among  the  Irish- Americans,  were  very  active,  and 
they'  raised  vast  sums  of  money  to  be  sent  over  to  the  old 


country  to  assist  in  political  movements  that  were  greatly 
annoying  to  the  British  Government. 

By  some  means  or  other  they  had  probably  heard  of  Fear- 
not  as  an  orator,  and  from  the  way  the  Irish  people  received 
him  the  authorities  were  fully  convinced  that  he  was  in 
accord  with  them. 

The  majority  of  the  constables  were  Irishmen  themselves, 
who  had  accepted  employment  at  the  hands  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  the  money  there  was  in  it. 

Of  course,  such  were  most  cordially  hated  by  the  Trish 
people,  for  they  were  regarded  as  spies  of  the  oppressor. 

At  first  Fearnot,  Olcott  and  Duncan  paid  little  attention 
to  them,  for  they  had  no  desire  whatever  to  become  involved 
in  any  political  trouble. 
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‘‘Let  thorn  alone,  Terrv,”  said  Fred.  “It  amuses  them 
and  doesn’t  hurt  us.” 

“That's  all  right,”  returned  Terry,. “but  it  riles  me 
almost  beyond  self-control  to  be  watched  when  I’ve  done 
nothing  whatever  to  warrant  it.” 

“You  know  the  old  saying;  when  you  go  into  another 
country  you  must  respect  the  customs  and  the  laws.  It’s 
the  way  they  do  over  here,  and  if  they  like  it,  it’s  no  concern 
of  ours.” 

“By  George !  they  don’t  like  it,”  returned  Terry.,  “If  they 
could  they’d  smash  the  head  of  every  constable  on  the 
island.’*  * 

“Well,  they  have  done  that  many  a  time.  Every  once  in 
a  while  one  of  them  who  makes  himself  a  little  too  ob¬ 
noxious  gets  a  hole  put  through  him  from  behind  a  hedge. 
You  saw  yesterday,  at  the  fair  here,  that  the  crowd  had  no 
love  for  them  at  all.” 

Terry  laughed  and  remarked : 

“Yes ;  that’s  plain  enough,  and  if  the  girls  were  not  along 
with  us  I’d  like  nothing  better  than  to  stay  over  here  a  month 
or  two  just  to  have  fun  with  those  fellows.  When  you  made 
old  Punch’s  wife  abuse  them  and  call  them  ‘bloody  Sas- 
senachs’  by  means  of  your  ventriloquism  it  was  fun  to  watch 
those  constables ;  but  what  if  the  mob  had  killed  one  or  two 
of  them?  We  would  have  been  involved  in  no  end  of 
trouble.” 

“Not  a  bit  af  it.  There  was  nobody  in  the  crowd  who 
could  locate  the  ventriloquist ;  so  they  couldn’t  bring  any 
c]lCJge  against  us  at  all.  I  don’t  intend  to  make  any  public 
utterances  that  would  give  them  an  excuse  to  bring  any 
charge  against  us.” 

“All  right,  but ' keep  up  the  fun  every  chance  you  get. 

Make  their  horses  run  awav  with  them ;  set  hornets  to  chas- 
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ing  them;  dogs  to  snarling  and  snapping  at  them,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing.  It  will  make  them  uncomfortable  and, 
not  understanding  that  it  is  ventriloquism,  it  not  only  puz¬ 
zles,  but  alarms,  them.” 

“Yes,  that’s  true.  Mysteries  worry  the  best  educated  peo¬ 
ple  sometimes.” 

The  little  town  where  the  ^county  fair  w$s  being  held  was 
crowded  every  day  during  the  week  with  the  simple,  warm¬ 
hearted  people  from  the  surrounding  country;  and  having 
pretty  good  quarters  at  the  inn  there,  Fred  and  his  party 
decided  to  stay  out  the  week  and  get  all  the  fun  they  could 
out  of  it.  They  were  amply  provided  with  silver  coin,  which 
they  distributed  pretty  freely,  not  recklessly  nor  ostenta- 
tiouslv,  but  where  occasion  called  for  it. 

They  were  kind  to  everybody  they  came  in  contact  with. 
The  girls  talked  freely  with  the  Irish  lasses  and  the  old 
women,  and  everywhere  they  went  crowds  followed  them. 

Every  day  they  visited  the  Punch  and  Judy  show,  where 
Fred  could  put  words  in  the  mouths  of  Mr.  Punch  and  Judv 
that  the  manager  had  no  intention  of  having  them  give 
utterance  to.  He  was  as  ignorant  of  ventriloquism  as  a  pig 
was  of  singing  hymns,  and  every  once  in  a  while  would 
come  a  tirade  of  abuse  of  the  “thaving  Sassenachs.” 

Finally  one  of  the  constables  warned  him  that  it  had  to 
stop. 


“Tare  an’  ounds!”  exclaimed  the  manager,  ‘it’s  mesilf 
thot  doesn't  know  whv  they  do  thot.  Sure,  and  I  don’t 
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spake  thot  way  mesilf.” 

“Well,  you  want  to  put  a  stop  to  it;  it’s  agin  the  law.” 

The  manager  was  badly  worried.  If  he  stopped  his  show 
he  would  be  up  against  a  financial  loss. 

In  a  little  while  Fred  heard  of  the  warning,  so  he  let  up 
on  it,  as  he  didn't  wish  to  make  the  manager  a  victim  of  his 
ventriloquism. 

On  the  third  day  of  the  fair  Fred  found  a  big,  brawny 
constable  following  him  around  wherever  he  went ;  so  he 
started  a  hornet  buzzing  right  behind  his*head. 

The  big  fellow  slapped  right  and  left,  finally  taking  off 
his  hat  and  whirling  round  and  round,  fanning  the  air. 

The  crowd  around  gave  him  all  the  room  he  wanted. 

Terry  called  to  some  of  them  and  inquired  what  ailed  him. 

“Sure  and  it’s  crazy  he  is,”  some  one  replied. 

•  “Hanged  if  I  don’t  believe  you !”  laughed  Terry. 

“Sure  and  it’s  bugs  in  his  head !” 

“Do  bugs  serve  people  that  way  in  Ireland?” 

“Oh,  my !”  exclaimed  Evelyn,  “I  am  afraid  of  crazy  peo¬ 
ple  ;  let’s  go  away  from  here,  Fred,”  and  together  they  wan¬ 
dered  off  to  where  there  were  some  exhibits  of  fine  pigs, 
cows,  chickens  and  goats,  and,  of  course,  the  crowd  followed 
them.  Among  them  was  the  big  constable. 

Now  an  Irishman  who  owns  an  extra  fine  goat  takes  a 
great  deal  of  pride  in  exhibiting  him.  Nearly  every  fam-v 
ily  keeps  a  few,  because  the  goat  generally  picks  his  own 
living.  That  is  why  the  majority  of  them  can  keep  several 
goats  where  they  couldn't  keep  one  cow ;  hence  goat  milk  is 
very  common  all  over  Ireland. 

They  found  a  young  fellow  about  sixteen  years  of  age 
leading  a  very  fine  billy  and  two  nannies  by  means  of  small 
ropes  around  their  necks. 

He  was  offering  them  for  sale.  As  they  were  looking  at 
them  the  big  constable  was  standing  pretty  close  behind 
Fred  and  the  girls. 

“Say,  nan,”  said  the  billy,  “you  see  that  ugly  old  Sas¬ 
senach  ?” 

“Yes,”  replied  nan.  “He’s  the  ugliest  man  in  all  Ire¬ 
land.  He  drinks  whiskey  and  chews  tobacco.  He’s  got 
bugs  all  over  him  ;  he  smells  bad.” 

“He  does  thot,”  said  billy,  “and  if  Paddy  would  just  turn 
me  loose  I'd  be  afther  butting  the  life  out  of  him.” 

The  others  standing  around  moved  a  little  back,  their 
eyes  bulging,  for  they  were  as  superstitious  as  the  natives 
of  the  cannibal  isles. 

“Howly  mither  of  Moses!”  exclaimed  Paddy,  who  was 
holding  to  the  ropes,  “to  think  thot  I  should  live  to  hear 
a  goat  talk !” 

hv  shouldn't  we  talk  when  a  bloody  Sassenach  thafe  is 
looking  at  us?”  said  the  billy.  “He’s  the  thafe  of  the 
worruld.” 

“Say,  constable,”  said  Terry,  “what’s  the  trouble  be¬ 
tween  you  and  the  goat?” 

I  he  constable’s  face  was  as  red  as  a  beet,  and  he  threat¬ 
ened  to  arrest  the  boy  with  the  goat. 

“What  do  you  want  to  arrest  him  for?”  Terrv  asked 
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“Sure,  and  he  has  trained  the  baste  to  do  thot.” 

“1  don't  know  about  that.  It's  the  first  time  I  ever 
heard  a  goat  talk,  but  everything  at  the  fair  here  is  abusing 
you  constables.  They  don't  seem  to  love  you  any.” 

Just  then  the  goat  began  making  some  extremely  sarcastic 
remarks  about  the  constabulary  that  set  the  crowd  in  a  roar. 
Then  the  pigs  joined  in,  and  a  big,  fine  milch  cow  began 
chuckling,  and  a  little  farther  off  to  the  left  a  flock  of  ducks 
began  quacking  and  each  quack  Fred  changed  to  “Sas¬ 
senach"  and  it  was  “Sassenach,  Sassenach,  Sassenach.” 

“Bedad,"  said  the  constable,  “the  divil  is  in  them.” 

“Sure,  and  it's  you  thot’s  the  divil,”  said  the  goat. 

The  news  spread  all  around  that  the  goatj  the  pigs,  the 
cows  and  the  ducks  were  actually  sassing  the  constable,  and 
all  the  other  exhibits  were  deserted. 

They  crowded  around  until  they  were  packed  twenty  or 
thirty  deep,  and,  of  course,  they  all  agreed  with  what  the 
animals  said  about  the  officers.  The  latter  got  out  of  the 
way,  unable  to  stand  the  ridicule  that  was  heaped  upon  them. 

The  boy  sold  the  goats  for  about  three  times  as  much  as 
they  were  really  worth.  There  were  scores  of  men  who 
wanted  to  own  the  goats  that  sassed  the  constabulary. 

It  was  a  harvest  for  the  poor  boy,  and  it  made  him  very 
happy ;  but,  as  th’o  purchaser  led  the  billy  away,  he,  not  wish¬ 
ing  to  be  separated  from  the  others,  pulled  back,  rose  on  his 
hind  feet,  shook  his  head  and  exclaimed : 

“Lave  me  git  at  him!  Let  me  have  just  one  whack  at 
the  ugly  Sassenach !” 

Finally  he  butted  his  new  owner,  sending  him  sprawling 
on  the  ground,  and  got  away.  The  crowd  scattered,  for  a 
well-built  billy  goat  can  butt  about  as  hard  as  a  mule  can 
kick. 

One  of  the  constables,  coming  from  across  the  street,  at¬ 
tempted  to  catch  him,  and  billy  butted  him  in  the  stomach 
and  doubled  him  up  like  a  jack  knife. 

“Bah  !”  said  billy,  “that’s  a  Sassenach ;  give  me  room  and 
I'll  knock  him  cut  of  Ireland,”  and  as  the  constable  tried  to 
rise  to  his  feet,  billy  downed  him  again. 

“How’s  thot,  you  bloody  Sassenach?”  said  billy. 

It  nearly  broke  up  the  fair.  The  women  laughed  and 
the  men  yelled  encouragement  to  the  goat. 

Four  times  billy  downed  him,  and  at  last  the  constable 
saw  that  his  safety  was  in  lying  fiat  on  the  ground.  Billy 
pranced  around  him,  saying : 

“Get  up,  you  bloody  Sassenach!”  and  actually  hurrahed 
for  Ireland. 

The  constable  drew  his  revolver,  but  dared  not  shoot  for 
fear  of  wounding  somebody  in  the  crowd.. 

“Don't  shoot!”  called  out  one  of  the  other  constables. 

“Then  drive  him  away,”  called  out  the  victim. 

Another  constable  went  up  and  attempted  to  seize  the 
rope,  which  was  dragging  on  the  ground  about  six  feet. 

Bidv  rose  on  his  hind  feet  and  struck  at  him,  but  lie  was 
nimble  enough  to  dodge  the  blow. 

f, fbo  bov  who  had  sold  him  ran  up  to  him  and 
patted  him  on  the  neck. 

BbJ  v  rrrjde  no  red- lance,  because  the  goats  and  the  chil¬ 


dren  in  an  Irish  family  are  as  familiar  with  each  other  as 
sc  many  kittens. 

The  constable  picked  himself  up  and  went  away,  quite 
sick  of  the  encounter.  Jeers,  jibes  and  roars  of  laughter 
followed  him  till  he  was  out  of  sight. 

Evelyn,  Mary  and  Margie  were  almost  hysterical  from 
excessive  laughter. 

The  new  purchaser  finally  agreed  to  give  young  Paddy 
two  shillings  to  deliver  the  goat  at  his  home. 

That,  of  course,  settled  the  difficulty. 

“Sa}r,  friends,”  sang  out  Terry  to  the  crowd  of  laughing 
Irishmen  around  him,  “there’s  more  fun  in  Ireland  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  world.  Even  your  goats,  your  pigs, 
your  cows  and  your  ducks  are  patriotic.  I  am  almost 
tempted  to  leave  America  and  come  to  Ireland  to  live.” 

“Come  and  live  wid  us  !”  yelled  scores  of  men. 

“Oh,  I  can’t  stand  your  constabulary!” 

“We’ll  take  care  of  them,”  sang  out  one  of  the  goats. 

No  such  excitement  was  ever  seen  at  an  Irish  fair  before. 
Nobody  outside  of  the  party  of  young  Americans  had  any 
conception  whatever  of  the  mystery. 

“Fred,”  said  Evelyn,  “take  me  back  to  the  inn,  I've 
laughed  until  I’m  so  weak  I  can  hardly  walk.” 

“Yes;  let’s  go  back,”  said  Mary,  “I  feel  just  that  way 
myself,”  and  they  returned  to  the  inn. 

There  they  sat  down  in  the  reception-room,  called  for 
fresh  water,  and,  Margie  actually  strangled  herself  trying 
to  laugh  and  drink  at  the  same  time.  • 

“That’s  worth  all  the  expenses  of  the  trip,”  laughed  Dick 
Duncan. 

Three  constables  came  up  and  one  of  them  began  abusing 
the  other,  calling  him  all  sorts  of  hard  names  as  being  the 
cause  of  the  trouble.  The  result  was  a  fight,  and  as  they 
were  pummelling  each  other  the  souncts  of  a  fierce  dog  fight 
right  under  their  feet  were  hard.  That  separated  them,  of 
course. 

Fred  was  out  on  the  porch,  looking  on  as  though  greatly 
amused. 

The  two  fighters  went  inside,  whilst  the  third  one  went  to 
his  horse,  which  was  hitched  to  the  post  out  in  front  of  the 
inn,  and  sprang  into  the  saddle. 

He  was  scarcely  well  seated  when  the  horse  was  suddenly 
attacked  by  the  dogs  with  such  startling  suddenness  that 
the  animal  sprang  aside  and  the  rider  fell  sprawling  jon  the 
ground.  The  horse  started  out  at  the  top  of  his  speed  down 
the  road.  The  constable  picked  himself  up  and  began 
swearing,  whilst  just  behind  him  was  heard  a  burst  of 
sarcastic  laughter. 

He  wheeled  around  as  if  to  strike  and  found  himself 
facing  nothing  but  space.  v 

Then  right  behind  him  came  that  sarcastic  burst  of 
laughter  again  and  again  lie  wheeled  to  .find  nobody  in  front 
of  him. 

There  came  a  look  of  terror  in  his  eyes  and  he  began 
crossing  himself,  fearing  he  had  been  attacked  by  Old  Nick 
himself. 

The  landlord  and  others  were  looking  on  with  bulging 

eyes. 
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“Sure,”  said  one,  “the  constables  are  crazy  this  day.” 

The  constables  slunk  away  and  neither  of  the  three  was 
seen  again  about  the  fair  the  rest  of  the  week. 

All  around  the  outskirts  of  the  little  town  were  tents 
occupied  by  a  dozen  or  more  of  friends  from  particular  locali¬ 
ties,  who  had  clubbed  together  to  divide  the  expense  of  their 
stay  at  the  fair. 

One  evening  Fred  and  the  boys  were  strolling  around  when 
they  heard  a  violin  in  one  of  the  tents. 

They  stopped  to  listen  and  were  invited  inside. 

Fred  would  play  the  violin  and  Dick  and  Terry  would 


sing. 


Then  they  would  tell  stories  and  the  honest-hearted >  jolly 
Irishmen  would  actually  fall  in  love  with  them,  because  they 
had  come  from  “Ameriky”  and  were  jolly,  good  fellows. 

Sometimes  they  would  engage  in  wrestling  matches,  and 
because  nobody  at  the  fair  could  throw  one  of  them,  they 
were  made  heroes  of. 

One  night  a  couple  of  Irishmen  came  to  the  inn  with 
violins  to  serenade  the  girls.  * 

Of  course,  they  were  invited  in  and  the  boys  played  and 
sang,  treated  the  visitors  -to  the  best  the  inn  could  afford, 
all  of  which  added  immensely  to  their  popularity. 

Finally  a  dance  was  had  and  there  were  several  hundred 
men  and  women  in  and  around  the  old  inn  looking  on  and 
listening.  4  , 

V  The  three  young  ladies  from  America  were  called  noth¬ 
ing  but  angels,  and  Fred,  Terry  and  Dick  were  called  “the 

byes  from  Ameriky.” 

•/  */ 

Every  pound  of  candy  and  all  the  little  presents  the  party 
had  purchased  in  Dublin  were  given  away  to  deserving  ones 
during  the  week  and  many  poverty-stricken  old  women  were 
recipients  of  the  bounties  of  Evelyn,  Mary  and  Margie. 

The  last  day  of  the  fair  finally  came,  and  if  the  different 
members  .of  Fred’s  party  received  one,  they  got  at  least  a 
thousand  “God  bless  yous”  and  any  number  of  messages  to 
be  delivered  to  relatives  in  America. 

They  spent  the  Sunday  there,  and  on  Monday  morning 
the  coach  and  the  baggage  wagon  were  early  in  front  of  the 
inn  ready  to  resume  the  journey  farther  into  the  interior. 
They  wanted  to  go  to  Blarney  Castle,  the  Round  Towers 
and  the  lakes  of  Killarney. 


CHAPTER  II. 


Tin:  OLD  HOUND  TOWER — TERRY’S  LITTLE  SCRAP. 


Tn  speaking  of  Blarney  Cattle  and  the  lakes  of  Killarney, 
Fred  noticed  that  Andy,  the  driver  of  the  coach,  was  some¬ 
what  reticent.  He  had  rcrv  little  to  say  about  those  two 
famous  places. 

Finally  Terry  asked  him  how  far  it  was  from  where  they 
were  to  Blarney  ( ’astle. 

“Divil  n  wan  of  me  knows,”  he  replied,  “but 

down  near  Cork.” 


it *9  away 


a  i 


U  I 


Fred  and  Terrv  looked  at  each  other  and  both  bur-t  out 

*  • 

laughing. 

“  Look  here,  Terry,”  said  Fred,  “when  we  travel  in  strange 
countries  again  we  should  study  the  geography.  Cork  is 
somewhere  between  a  hundred  and  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  miles  south  of  Dublin  and  the  lakes  of  Killarney  are 
some  fifty  miles  directly^ west  of  Cork.” 

Great  Scott !  How  is  it  you  didn’t  think  of  that  before?” 
Tell  me  and  I'll  tell  ydu;  but  the  livery  stableman,  when 
I  told  him  we  wanted  to  visit  the  lakes  of  Killarney  and 
Blarnev  Castle,  should  have  mentioned  their  locality  to  me, 
but  he  didn’t.  I  was  thinking  all  the  time  that  Ireland  not 
being  such  an  almighty  big  country,  it  would  be  easy  enough 
for  us  to  reach  the  lakes  from  any  point.” 

“Well,  so  it  is — if  we  keep  on  driving  and  don’t  mind/  “ 
expense,  but  really  I  think  we  ought  to  take  Andy  out  and 
wipe  up  a  few  acres  of  ground  with  him.” 

“Sure  and  I  can  dhrive  you  to  the  lakes,”  said  Andy,  who 
was  listening  to  every  word  uttered. 

“Yes,  but  they  are  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  away  from 
here.  Here  we  are  nearly  in  the  center  of  the  island.  Had 
we  gone  to  Cork  we  could  have  reached  the  lakes  the  second 
day  and  Blarney  Castle  is  only  about  four  or  five  miles  out 
from  Cork.”  • 

“Why  didn’t  you  tell  us  about  that,  Andy,  before  we  left 
Dublin?” 

“Sure  and  yer  honor  didn’t  ax  me.” 

“Say,  you  gossoon,”  exclaimed  Dick,  “you  ought  to  have 
the  hornets  and  those  invisible  dogs  chasing  you  all  the  days 
of  your  life.  I  came  to  Ireland  for  no  other  purpose  than 
to  kiss  that  blarney  stone,  and  if  I  go  back  to  America  with¬ 
out  haying  done  so,. I’m  afraid  I’ll  lose  my  girl,  for  it  takes 
more  blarneying  to  manage  her  than  any  girl  that  ever  wore 
a  dimple.”  vD  *  •  vjL'S 

“Don't  you  believe  him,  Andy,”  said  Margie;  “he’s  full' 

of  blarnev  as  he  is.” 

%/ 

“Sure  and  I  know  tliot !” 

“Well,  what  are  we  to  do,  Fred?”  Terrv  asked. 

“We’ll  have  to  go  back  to  Dublin,  take  the  train  from 
there  to  Cork  and  hire  a  vehicle  to  go  out  to  Blarney  Castle 
and' to  the  lakes  of  Killarney.” 

“Fred,”  said  Evelyn,  “maybe  we  Fan  see  'those  old.  round 
towers  in  this  part  of  Ireland.” 

“Sure  and  you  kin,”  spoke  up  Andy  very  quickly.  “You 
kin  see  two  of  them  on  to-morrow.” 

“All  right;  keep  ahead  then.” 

Andy  whipped  up  his  horses  and  for  the  next  hour  or  so 
made  pretty  good  time.  *  ’  w  - 

It  Was  a  beautiful  section  of  country  through  which  they 
were  going,  and  as  they  were  admiring  it.  Fred  gave  them  a 
little  bit  of  the  geographical  history  of  Ireland. 


He  said  that  Ireland  was  divided  into  four  prov 


about  twenty-one  counties.  He  told  of  Cn 
(piest  of  Ireland  and  how  he  settled  thousands  of 
in  the  northern  part  by  driving  out  the  owners 
and  dividing  it  up  among  his  followers. 

“And  to  this  day,”  he  added,  “the  descendant 


n  w 


soldiers 
he  land 


we 


\Y<  followers  are  Protestants,  mostly  l’n 


ou 
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in  the  middle  and  southern  part  of  the  island  they  are  all 
Catholics.  The  story  of  Cromwell’s  cruelties  is  still  blood¬ 
curdling  to  relate  and  there's  no  name  in  all  Ireland  more 
hated  to-dav.” 

The  girls  were  deeply  interested  whilst  listening  to  Fred’s 
talk  and  had  many  questions  to  ask.  He  was  full  of  stories 
of  the  old  Irish  kings;  how  they  warred  against  each  other 
and  of  their  many  deeds  of  valor. 

A  little  before  sunset  they  stopped  at  a  considerable  little 
town  to  spend  the  night  there.  They  found  several  of  the 
constabulary  watching  them. 

“Say,  Terry,”  said  Fred,  “I  really  believe  the  constabulary 
have  been  informed  all  along  ahead  of  us  to  keep  an  eye 

on  us.” 

“I  believe  you,  and  those  fellows  have  got  both  their 
eyes  on  us;  if  we  didn't  have  the  girls  along  with  us,  I’m 
blessed  if  I  wouldn’t  get  up  a  pretty  fair  imitation  of  that 
cat  fight  down  at  Kilkenny.  If  we  had  Sam  Innes  over  here 
they’d  think  he  was  the  worst  cat  that  ever  was  seen  in 
Ireland.” 

“Well,  we  must  get  out  of  it  without  any  fight,  for  it 
won't  pay.  If  we  lick  the  constabulary  they’d  send  up  a 
regiment  from  Dublin  Castle  and  we'd  rest  in  Kilmainham 

jail.” 

“Well,  I'm  going  to  come  back  to  Ireland  some  day.  It’s 
an  interesting  country.” 

“We  girls  will  come  back  with  you,”  said  Margie.  “We 
like  it,  too,  and  our  presence  will  keep  you  out  of  mischief.” 

During  the  evening  Fred  had  a  little  fun  with  the  con¬ 
stabulary,  and  actually  forced  them  to  leave  the  inn. 

The  next  morning  they  started  out  for  the  round  towers 
without  the  constables  showing  up. 

They  reached  them  about  noon.  Every  one  of  them  was 
more  or  less  disappointed,  for  the  structures  were  not  as 
large  as  they  had  expected  to  find  them,  and  they  were  such 
ancient  ruins  that  it  was  impossible  to  conceive  of  the  pur¬ 
pose  for  which  they  were  built.  They  supposed,  though, 
that  they  had  some  connection  with  the  religious  rites  of  the 
ancient  people  of  Ireland ;  yet  it  has  been  claimed  by  writers 
that  they  were  a  species  of  defenses,  erected  by  certain 
tribes ;  but  they  were  interesting.  The  old  stones  were  over¬ 
grown  with  moss  and  vines  and  it  was  impossible  to  form  any 
tangible  idea  of  their  age. 

“These  towers  were  built  in  the  days  when  no  written 
records  Were  kept,”  Fearnot  remarked,  “as  no  one  knows 
anything  about  their  origin.  They  may  be  as  old  as  the 
Tower  of  Babel  so  far  as  we  know.  There  are  many  other 
places  in  Ireland  as  mystifying  as  this.  The  Irish 
people,  more  than  any  other  in  the  world,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  Jews,  hand  down  traditions  pretty  accurate¬ 
ly.  I’ve  found  in  New  York  many  Irishmen  who  couldn't 
read  or  write,  but  had  the  history  of  Ireland  for  five  hun¬ 
dred  years  back  as  well  as  the  average  historian.  It  was 
made  up  of  traditions  handed  down  from  sire  to  son,  but 
the-"  old  tow<  r-  go  away  back  beyond  their  traditions.” 

"Fred,”  -aid  Evelyn,  “let’s  eat  lunch  here  at  the  foot  of 


- r — - - 

and  I  would  like  to  be  able  to  say  that  I  had  been  here  and 

ate  a  lunch  under  the  very  shadow  of  it.” 

“That’s  a  good  suggestion,”  said  Fred,  “and  I  believe  I’m 
hungry  enough  to  agree  to  it.” 

“So  am  I,”  put  in  Dick.  “I’ve  had  a  good  appetite  ever 
since  I  .landed  in  Ireland.” 

They  ate  their  lunch  there,  and  after  an  hour  or  so,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  return  to  the  little  town  where  they  had  spent  the 
night  before. 

“Now,  Andy,”  said  Fred,  “we  want  to  return  to  Dublin, 
but  not  by  the  same  route  that  we  came.  Can  you  take  us 
round  by  another  road  without  being  arrested  for  stealing 
chickens?” 

“I  can  thot,”  said  Andv. 

“How  about  stealing  pigs?”  Terry  asked. 

“If  you  want  to  stale  wan  you  can  do  it,”  said  Andy. 

“Oh,  we  have  pigs  enough  in. America,  but  I’ve  heard  a 
good  many  stories,  Andy,  about  pig-stealing  in  Ireland.” 

“Yis,  sorr,  they  don't  tell  the  truth  about  Ireland.” 

“Ah,  that  won’t  do,  Andy,  the  story  was  told  by  good, 
loyal  Irishmen  themselves.  Haven’t  you  ever  heard  about 
Darby  and  the  Widow  McGinnis’  pig?” 

“I  have  not.” 

“Well,  it  runs  this  way:  Darby  stole  the  Widow  Mc¬ 
Ginnis’  pig  and,  by  some  means  or  other,  she  found  it  out 
and  went  to  Father  MaCguire  and  told  him  about  it.  The 
good  father  went  in  search  of  Darby  and  accused  him  of  Of 
theft.  It  frightened  the  poor  fellow  so  that  he  denied  the 
accusation,  but  the  priest  looked  him  straight  in  the  eyes 
and  said : 

“  ‘Darbj',  you'll  go  straight  to  the  bad  place  if  you  don’t 
send  back  the  Widow  McGinnis’  pig.’ 

“  ‘Sure  and  I  can’t  do  tliot,  Father,’  he  said,  ‘We  were 
all  hungry,  ancl  faith  we  ate  him  up.’ 

“  ‘Then  you  must  send  her  another  one,  for  if  you  don't 
that  pig  will  appear  against  you  on  the  day  of  judgment  and 
it  will  go  hard  with  you.’ 

“  ‘Sure,  Father,  and  will  the  pig  be  there?’ 

“  ‘Yes,  it  will  be  there  as  a  witness  against  you.’ 

“  ‘And  will  the  Widow  McGinnis  be  there,  too?’ 

“  ‘Yes,  she’ll  be  there  to  make  the  charge  against  you.’ 

“  ‘Well,  that’s  all  right.  Father,  for  then  I  can  say  to  her: 
“Widow,  take  jrour  pig,  there  it  is.”’  1  don’t  know  what 

the  good  Father  had  to  say  to  that*  but  it’s  one  of  the  many 
stories  about  pig-stealing  in  Ireland.” 

Andy  laughed  and  laid  the  blame  on  the  enemies  of  Ire¬ 
land  for  the  many  bad  stories  told  about  them. 

The  next  day  they  started  back  to  Dublin  by  another 
route  and  found  it  a  beautiful  one. 

They  passed  through  some  fine  scenery,  beautiful  little 
villages,  and  came  in  contact  with  a  great  many  people,  the 
majority  of  them  poor,  but  now  and  then  some  well  to  do; 
but  wherever  they  went  the  constabulary  were  watching 
them. 

One  day  they  passed  through  a  little  settlement  where  a. 
poor  family  was  being  evicted  for  the  non-payment  of  rent. 
There  were  some  six  or  eight  little  children,  and  it  wustu 
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sad  sight  indeed  to  look  into  their  wan  faces  and  hear  the 
wailing  cries  of  the  younger  ones. 

The  landlord  was  present  on  horseback  and  a  couple  of 
constables  were  throwing  out  of  the  little  hut  the  few  pieces 
of  furniture  it  contained. 

There  were  a  party  of  neighbors  standing  about  looking 
on  and  sympathizing  with  the  head  of  the  unfortunate 
family. 

The  coach  stopped  and  Fred  and  the  boys  got  out,  for 
Andy  had  told  them  that  it  was  a  case  of  actual  eviction. 

Of  course,  the  arrival  of  the  tourists  attracted  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  people  present. 

Andy  told  them  that  they  were  young  people  from  Ameri¬ 
ca  who  were  traveling  through  Ireland. 

“What’s  the  trouble  here?”  Fred  asked  of  one  of  the  by¬ 
standers.  ^ 

“Putting  out  Mike  Healy’s  family  because  he  is  not  afther 
being  able  to  pay  the  rint,”  one  of  them  explained. 

“Where  will  they  go,  then?”  x 

“God  bless  you,  sorr,  not  wan  of  us  knows.” 

“Well,  is  there  another  house  that  can  be  rented  here¬ 
about?” 

“  Yis,  sorr.  Paddy  Malone’s  house  is  impty,  for  he’s  gone 
til  Ameriky,  and  sure  it  is  it  betther  house  than  this  wan.” 

“What’s  the  rent  of  it?” 

“Five  pounds,  sorr,  for  the  year.”  • 

^.^“And  does  it  belong  to  the  same  landlord?” 

“No,  sorr,  bad  cess  to  him.” 

“All  right,  then ;  all  of  you  pick  up  their  things,  take  them 
down  there  and  I’ll  pay  the  rent  for  the  year  for  them.” 

Alike  Healy  was  standing,  leaning  against  a  post  with  a 
woebegone  look  on  his  face,  but  when  he  heard  Fearnot  say 
he  would  pay  his  rent,  it  had  a  magical  effect  on  him  and 
on  his  wife,  too. 

“For  the  love  of  God!”  he  exclaifned,  “lave  me  git  at 
him,”  and  he  rushed  up  to  Fearnot  and  began  pouring  out 
expressions  of  gratitude,  mingling  with  them  some  rather 
hot  epithets  to  his  landlord. 

The  landlord  rode  forward  and,  looking  at  Fearnot,  asked : 

“Do  you  know  that  man?” 

“  No,  I  do  not ;  never  saw  him  before. ” 

“Then  why  are  you  paying  his  rent?  He  took  the  money 
that  was  due  me  and  paid  the  passage  of  one  of  his  sons  to 
America  with  it ;  hence  lie  doesn't  deserve  anv  sympathy.” 

“Are  you  his  landlord?”  Fred  asked. 

“Yes,  and  Eve  been  patient  with  him.  He  owes  me  an 
entire  year’s  rent.” 

“Well,  if  I  were  in  your  place  I’d  let  him  stay  there  ten 
years  without  paying  a  penny  of  rent  before  I  would  turn 
out  of  home  his  wife  and  her  little  children.  He  may  not 
be  deserving,  but  those  little  ones  are  not  responsible  for 
that.  If  you’d  read  your  Bible  any  you  would  understand 
that  kindnesses  done  to  little  children  like  these,  the  Master 
claims,  that  the  same  is  done  unto  Him.  Fin  not  blaming 
you  for  wauling  to  get  your  rent,  for  every  landlord  is  en¬ 
titled  to  what  i>  due  him:  but  any  one  with  the  heart  of 
a  man  in  his  bosom  would  not  turn  helpless  lit  tic  ehildren 
out  of  a  home,  no  matter  how  miserable  it  may  be.” 


“You  don’t  know  anything  about  it,”  said  the  landlord, 
rather  gruffly. 

“Maybe  1  don’t,  but  I  know  a  than  when  I  see  one,  and 
if  you  are  a  real,  genuine  man,  then  God  help  the  rest  of  us.” 

“Amen!”  sang  out  Terry. 

Nearly  all  of  Healy’s  neighbors  present  were  tenants  of 
the  landlord,  and  they  dared  not  utter  a  word  of  sympathy 
for  him,  but  there  were  others  present  who  lived  on  another 
estate,  and  they  heartily  approved  of  Fearnot’s  remark. 

“Look  here  now,  me  bye,”  said  one  of  the  constables,  “you 
want  to  swallow  that  tongue  of  yours,  or  it’s  throuble  you’ll 
be  afther  having.” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you?”  Terry  asked.  “Nobody’s 
interfering  with  you.” 

To  Terry’s  astonishment,  the  constable  slapped  his  face. 

Doubtless  he  was  anxious  to  win  the  favor  of  the  wealthy 
landlord,  but  instead  of  that  he  won  nothing  but  a  most 
terrible  thrashing. 

The  other  constables  attempted  to  go  to  his  assistance,  but 

the  people  present  got  between  him  and  his  brother  officers. 

No  one  raised  a  hand  to  strike,  but  whichever  way  he  went 
*  ’  •/ 

the  others  were  in  his  way. 

The  landlord  roared  his  orders,  but  nobodv  obeved  him. 

Terry  gave  the  fellow  a  most  tremendous  thrashing  until 
he  begged  for  quarter  and  apologized. 

Then  he  let  him  go,  and,  turning  to  the  landlord,  who 
was  still  on  his  horse,  politely  invited  him  to  dismount  and 
take  a  drink  of  the  same  medicine. 

“I’ll  have  you  arrested,  sir,”  the  landlord  threatened. 

“All  right,  go  ahead  ;  here’s  witnesses  who  will  swear  that 
I  was  struck  by  that  dirtv  hireling,  and  I  simply  defended 
myself.  I  m  not  afraid  of  all  the  courts  in  Ireland  or  in 
Great  Britain.” 

Of  course,  the  girls  were  badly  frightened,  ‘  for  they 
thought  'I'errv  would  be  arrested,  thrown  into  jail  and  kept 
there  weeks  before  trial. 

The  evicted  man’s  friend  assisted  him  in  carrying  his  few 
household  effects  down  the  road  a  mile  or  so  to  the  old 
Malone  hut,  which  had  been  recentlv  vacated. 

The  landlord  was  sent  for  and  Fred  paid  him  the  rent  for 
the  house  for  one  year,  taking  a  receipt  for  it,  which  he  save 
to  Mrs.  Healy,  and  the  torrent  of  her  gratitude  flowed  like 
a  stream  down  a  mountain  side. 

“Now,  Mr.  Healy,”  said  Fred,  “I’m  not  blaming  you  for 
sending  your  son  to  America,  if  he  has  the  right  stuff  in 
him  and  will  work  hard,  save  his  money  and  send  it  over  for 
the  other  children  to  follow  him.”  , 

“Thot  he  will,  sorr  ;  thot  he  will,*  said  Mike,  “but  the  bv0 
hasn't  been  afther  having  the  luck  to  get  wornick  in  time  to 
sind  back  the  rint.  and  the  thaving  landlord  wouldn't  wait 
for  it.” 


Dick  Duncan  found  tobacco  and  pipes  in  the  box  in  the 
baggage  wagon  and  lie  distributed  them  among  the  men 
who  had  brought  down  on  their  shoulders  the  bmic.o,  ui 

,  t  1  v  Ul'  RvUH  (101(1 

effects  of  the  evicted  fn\ilv. 
and 


foots  of  the  evicted  fatuity.  That  was  pay  enough  for  thorn 
id  they  w*  re  more  thaiVsatisfied. 

_ '  "  *atd  1V  tier  be  mln.M  , 
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shaking  hands  with 'every  one  present,  the  party  re-entered 
the  coach  and  started  off  down  the  road  toward  Dublin. 

“Now.  Andy,  get  us  over  the  county  line  before  you  stop/’ 
said  Fred.  “We  don't  want  to  get  into  any  trouble  with 
the  officers." 

“It's  right  you  are,  sorr,”  said  Andy,  “and  it’s  mesilf  as 
knows  where  the  line  is  afther  crossing  the  road.” 

“.Fred,  will  any  trouble  grow  out  of  that  affair?”  Evelyn 

asked. 

“No,  I  think  not,  but  it’s  best  for  us  to  get  out  of  the 
way,  for  they  might  try  to  stop  Terry.” 

“Well,  if  they  do  stop  me,”  said  Terry,  “just  go  on  to 
Dublin  with  the  girls  and  they’ll  learn  in  Ireland  what  it  is 
to  catch  a  Tartar.” 


CHAPTER  III. 

WHAT  FRED  SAID  TO  THE  LANDED  PROPRIETORS. 

Andy  drove  faster  that  afternoon  than  on  any  day  since 
he  started  out  with  his  American  passengers. 

It  happened  to  be  a  good  road  and  he  put  the  horses 
through  their  paces  in  fine  style,  but  night  overtook  them 
a  couple  of  hours  before  they  crossed  the^county  line. 

Then  he  drove  more  leisurely  and  a  couple  of  hours  later 
arrived  at  a  wayside  inn  of  some  celebrity. 

It  was  in  a  little  town  much  frequented  by  sporting  people. 

There  was  a  well-known  race  track  there,  much  fre¬ 
quented  by  the  local  gentry.  It  was  owned  hy  a  landed  pro¬ 
prietor  of  sporting  blood. 

They  were  fortunate  to  find  quarters,  for  the  inn  was 
pretty  well  filled. 

A  late  supper  was  prepared  for  them,  and  as  soon  as  they 
had  partaken  of  it  they  retired  to  their  rooms,  having  trav¬ 
eled  over  more  miles  that  day  than  on  any  other  since  they 
started  on  the  journey. 

There  were  quite  a  number  of  sports  about  the  inn  who 
greatly  admired  the  beauty  of  the  girls,  and  all  of  them 
inspected  the  register  to  get  at  their  names. 

They  were  all  put  down  as  from  Xew  York. 

“Look  here,  I  know  of  that  fellow  Fearnot,”  remarked 
•  one  of  them.  “Two  years  ago  I  was  over  in  Xew  .York, 
and  being  among  a  number  of  sporting  men,  heard  his 
name  mentioned  in  connection  with  sporting  matters,  and 
the  story  I  was  told  was  really  a  big  one.  He  founded 
a  town  and  built  a  dam  which  made  a  lake  about  fifteen 
miles  in  circumference.  The  water  power  was  so  abundant 
that  manufacturers  built  mills  there  and  quite  a  little  city 
grew  up  around  them.  Then  I  was  told  that  he  built  a 
race  track  along  the  shore  of  the  lake  six  miles  long,  and 
that  no  admi-sion  is  charged  to  either  see  the  races  or  enter 
horses  in  tlie  list.” 

“How  can  that  be?”  another  asked.  “If  nothing  is 
( barg'd,  where  does  he  make  his  money?” 

"Really,  T  don’t  know,  but  they  say  it’s  by  the  sale  of 
v.at*r  power  and  building  lots  on  the  lake  shore.  I  heard 


it  is  fast  becoming  one  of  tit*?  greatest  summer  resorts  in 
New  York  State.” 

“Oh,  well,  he  can’t  be  the  fellow/’  remarked  another. 
“He  doesn’t  appear  to  be  more  than  twenty-one  or  twenty- 
two  years  of  age.” 

“What  did  you  say  his  name  is  ?”  another  asked. 

“Fearnot.  Fred  Fearnot.” 

The  man  himself  looked  at  the  register,  saw  the  name,  and 
remarked : 

“Say,  I  want  to  see  that  fellow  in  the  morning.  I  was 
over  in  Paris  two  weeks  ago  when  the  papers  were  filled 
with  the  exploits  of  a  young  American  of  that  name.  He 
had  been  mixed  up  in  a  duel  in  Austria,  somewhere  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube.  I  think  he  fought  two  or  three  men, 
not  one  of  whom  touched  him,  whilst  he  cut  off  their  ears.” 

Expressions  of  wonder  were  heard,  but  every  fellow  was 
seen  to  shake  his  head  as  if  fully  convinced  that  the  young 
man  of  that  name  who  had  gone  upstairs  to  his  room  couldn’t 
really  be  the  famous  duelist. 

“Well,  we  can  find  out  in  the  morning;  I’m  half  inclined 
to  think  he  is  the  one,  for  since  I  half  recall  the  story  I  read 
in  the  Paris  paper,  he  was  accompanied  by  three  young 
ladies  and  two  young  men.  Two  of  the  ladies  had  brothers 
in  the  party.” 

The  boys  were  up  early  the  next  morning,  nearly  an  hour 
ahead  of  the  girls. 

They  found  some  three  or  four  well-dressed  men  talking 
with  Andy,  their  coach  driver.  They  were  plying  him  with 
questions  as  to  his  passengers. 

Of  course, 'And v  knew  nothing  about  their  historv,  but 
he  declared  that  they  were'  the  finest  “jintilmen  that  ever 
came  over  from  Ameriky” ;  that  they  had  plenty  of  money, 
and  had  given  away  hundreds  of  dollars  to  poor  people  on 
their  trip.  Then  he  told  about  Olcott’s  quick  work  with 
one  of  the  constables  the  day  before. 

“Bedad,”  said  he,  “the  constable  was  the  bigger  man  of 
the  two,  but  he  wasn’t  in  it  at  all,  at  all.” 

Of  course,  it  was.no  recommendation  for  the  sporting  fel¬ 
lows,  who  were  all  landed  proprietors,  that  the  young  Ameri¬ 
can  had  assisted  an  evicted  family,  for  they  themselves  had 
hundreds  of  tenants  on  their  landed  estates  where  evictions 
were  quite  common. 

Finally  one  of  them  went  up  to  Duncan  and,  greeting  him 
pleasantly,  remarked : 

“J  hear  you  are  from  America  ;  is  it  true?”  . 

“Yes;  we  are  from  Xew  York  State.  We  are  over  here 
for  a  pleasure  trip.” 

“How  do  you  like  it  so  far?”  the  sportsman  asked. 

“Very  fine.  We  never  were  in  Ireland  before,  and  we 
have  been  seeing  it  from  the  windows  of  a  coach.” 

“That’s  the  best  way,”  said  the  other.  “How  long  are 
you  going  to  stay  over  here?”  , 

“We  are  going  to  sail  for  Xew  York  in  about  three  weeks. 
We  are  returning  to  Dublin,  from  which  place  we  expect  to 
go  down  to  Cork  and  make  a  trip  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
island  by  easy  stages.” 

Just  then  two  other  sports  came  up,  tipped  their  hats  to 
Duncan,  and  joined  in  the  conversation. 
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Fred  and  Terry  had  walked  off  about  fifty  yards,  as  if  to 
take  a  look  about  the  vicinity. 

“Have  you  been  over  on  the  continent?”  one  of  them 
asked  Duncan. 

“Oh,  yes;  w.e  went  as  far  as  St.  Petersburg,  then  down  to 
Constantinople,  visited  Vienna,  passed  through  the  entire 
length  of  Italy  and  spent  a  couple  of  weeks  at  Berlin.” 

“Quite  an  extensive  tour.” 

“Yes;  we  came  over  on  business,  and  when  that  was  at- 
tertded  to,  we  decided  to  see  the  country,  as  it  might  be  years 
before  we  had  such  another  opportunity.” 

“Would  you  mind  giving  us  your  name?”  one  of  them 
asked. 

“Not  at  all.  My  name  is  Duncan.  My  two  friends,  the 
ones  vou  see  out  there,  are  named  Fearnot  and  Olcott.” 

V  ' 

“Which  one  of  them  is  Fearnot?”  one  asked,  as  they  all 
gazed  in  his  and  Terry's  direction. 

“The  one  on  the  right.” 

“How  old  a  man  is  he?” 

“Oh,  he’s  young  yet!”  said  Dick.  “We  were  college 
mates,  all  three  of  us  in  the  same  class.” 

“Well,  will  you  pardon  me  for  asking  you  a  few  more 
questions?” 

“Why,  certainly;  ask  as  many  as  you  please,  but  I  must 
reserve  the  right  to  answer  them  as  I  please.” 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right;  you  Yankees  have  the  reputation 
over  in  this  part  of  the  world  of  being  the  greatest  people 
to  ask  questions  to  be  found  anywhere  on  earth.” 

“Yes,  we  are  in  the  habit  over  there  of  sometimes  answer¬ 
ing  questions  by  asking  another.” 

“Well,  all  I  wanted  to  ask  is  do  you  have  any  Dutch¬ 
men’s  ears  in  your  pocket  ?” 

Dick  looked  at  the  questioner  in  a  quizzical  sort  of  a  way, 
and  then  laughed. 

Finally  he  remarked: 

“I  see  you’ve  got  hold  of  that  story  over  here.” 

“Why,  yes;  it  has  been  telegraphed  around  the  world.” 

“Yes,  I  have  a  friepd  back  in  New  York  who  cabled  over 
to  me  to  bring  him  an  ear  as  a  souvenir  of  our  trip,  but,  like 
everything  else,  that  story  has  been  exaggerated.” 

“In  what  way,  please?  Did  it  really  happen?” 

“Yes;  that  morning  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube  four 
Austrians  lost  their  ears.  Fearnot  went  out  to  fight  a  duel 
with  one  man  and  things  transpired  that  brought  on  three 
more  inside  of  one  hour.  He  was  involved  in  two  and  Olcott 
and  mvself  one  each.” 

.Tust  then  Fred  and  Terrv  turned  and  walked  back  toward 
t Ifc*  inn,  in  front  of  which  Duncan  was  talking  to  the  sport¬ 
ing  men. 

“Say,  Fred,”  he  laughed,  “these  gentlemen  here  are  mak¬ 
ing  the  inquiry  of  me  if  I  have  any  Dutchmen’s  ears  in  my 
pocket.” 

“Great  Scott !  Have  they  got  hold  of  that  story  here  in 
Ireland  ?” 

“Yes,  it  seems  so.” 

The  sporting  men  seemed  to  be  in  the  best  of  good  humor. 
They  shook  hand'  with  1*  red  and  Terry,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  invited  them  to  go  inside  and  drink  with  them. 


“ Thank  you,”  said  Fred.  “None  of  us  drink  anything  in¬ 
toxicating.  We  are  waiting  for  our  ladies  to  come  down, 
when  we  will  join  them  at  breakfast  and  then  resume  our 
journey.” 

“You  are  not  in  a  hurry  about  going  on  to-day,  are  you?” 
another  asked. 

“I  can't  say  that  we  are,  but  wherever  we’ve  been  on  this 
trip  we’ve  been  followed  by  spies,  known  as  the  constabulary. 
The  idea  of  being  followed  and  watched  is  rather  too  un¬ 
pleasant  for  me,  and  a  government  that  encourages  it  ough’t 
to  be  scuttled  and  sent  to  the  bottom  of  political  oblivion.” 

Now  the  sporting  men  were  either  English  or  of  English 
proclivities.  They  were  men  of  wealth,  owned  landed  es¬ 
tates  and  naturally  turned  up  their  noses  at  the  tenants  on 
their  estates. 

“Perhaps  you  wouldn't  say  that  if  you  were  familiar  with 
the  condition  of  things  in  Ireland,”  one  of  them  remarked. 

“I  am  pretty  familiar  with  the  condition  of  Ireland,  as 
far  as  one  can  be  from  extensive  reading,”  said  Fred.  “I've 
traveled  all  through  Europe,  and  I  haven’t  seen  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  any  country  so  ill-treated  by  the  powers  that  be  as  I 
have  found  in  Ireland.  We  have  millions  of  Irishmen  in 
America  and  we  find  them  a  hard-working  and  industrious 
people.  The  only  fault  I  have  to  find  with  them  is  their- 
fondness  for  cracking  heads.” 

“That’s  the  trouble  with  them  over  here,”  remarked  one 
of  the  others.  “They  are  so  fond  of  stirring  up  strife  that 
the  government  is  compelled  to  have  a  constabulary  to  put 
a  stop  to  it  before  it  begins.” 

“Well,  what  are  they  watching  us  for?  They’ve  been 
following  us  for  ten  days.  We  have  no  criminal  record  in 
this  country  or  America ;  simply  a  pleasure  party  of  friends 
traveling  solely  to  see  the  country.” 

“Did  you  ever  take  part  in  any  Irish  demonstrations  in 
America  ?”  an  elderly  man  in  the  party  asked. 

“No,  sir  ;  we  have  a  good  many  Irish  agitators  over  there, 
but  I  never  appeared  at  one  of  their  meetings  in  my  life. 
I've  been  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature  of  New  York 
and  have  made  many  speeches  in  the  State,  but  never  at  an. 
Irish  meeting,  nor  have  I  ever  publicly  discussed  any  Irish 
cpiestion  ;  hence  you  can  understand  mv  surprise  when  I  find" 
myself  followed  by  spies  in  Ireland.  It  is  very  plain, 
though,  that  we  are  suspepted,  and  the  constabulary  have 
evidently  received  orders  to  keep  their  eyes  on  us  until  we 
leave  the  island.  It's  a  pretty  small  business  and  naturally 
a  brave,  honest  man  can  have  nothing  hut  contempt  for  a 
government  that  descends  to  such  low  proceedings.” 

“You  should't  criticise  the  government  until  you  first 
find  out  whether  or  not  the  government  is  responsible  for  it.” 

“I’ve  already  found  that  out,”  said  Fred. 

“Indeed  !  and  how  ha\%  you?” 

“Simply  by  my  knowledge  that  the  principal  is  always 
responsible  for  the  arts  of  his  agents.  The  qmstabulnrv 
are  governmental  officers.” 

“Don't  you  know  that  officials  very  often  exceed  thdr 
instructions?” 

“Oh,  yes.  that  frequently  occurs  in  all  countries  k,.*  i 
find  that  at  every  village  we  stop  the  ioikUIiI.c  » 
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received  instructions  to  watch  us,  and  they've  kept  it  up 
pro  tty  well,  showing  that  it  wasn't  the  mistake  of  any  one 
ot  them,  for  all  alike  seem  to  have  received  the  same  order. 
A\  ere  I  a  citizen  of  this  country  I  would  move  out  of  it 
quickly,  for  such  doings  are  contrary  to  my  ideas  of  justice 
and  manliness.” 


“I  suppose  you'll  write  a  book  about  us  and  abuse  us 
roundly  when  you  go  back,”  one  of  them  remarked. 

“Oh,  no,  I  shall  only  be  too  glad  to  forget  it,  because  I 
belong  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  myself,  and  I  have  no  desire 
to  expose  the  brutalities  of  the  race,  particularly  as  there’s 
no  chance  to  counteract  them.  Were  such  things  done  by  my 
own  government  I  would  take  to  the  rostrum,  expose  it,  de¬ 
nounce  it  and  advise  the  people  to  make  an  issue  of  it  and 
vote  the  Administration  out  of  power.  It’s  no  concern  of 
mine  what  the  British  Government  does;  hence  I'm  not  go¬ 
ing  to  bother  myself  about  it.  I’ve  heard  a  great  many  sto¬ 
ries  about  it  that  I  didn't  believe — couldn’t  conceive  it  pos¬ 
sible  that  such  things  could  be,  but  I  have  been  made  a 
victim  of  it.  If  anv  of  you  gentlemen  come  over  to  New 
York  you  will  not  be  followed  by  spies  unless  the  news 
should  cross  over  ahead  of  vou  that  vou  are  some  sort  of  a 
criminal  who  ought  to  be  watched.” 

“Well,  you  go  over  to  Bn  gland  and  you  won't.. see  if,  either, 
but  in  Ireland  every  other  man  you  meet  is  either  an  open 
or  a  secret  enemy  of  the  government.” 

“Oh,  yes,  I  can  understand  that.  It’s  better  to  win  a 
people’s  loyalty  than  to  force  it.  We  have  a  saying  in  Amer¬ 
ica  that  the  only  way  to  cure  a  mad  dog  of  the  rabies  is  to 
cut  his  head  off,  and  it  looks  as  though  you  have  the  same 
idea  about  treating  -the  Irish.  You  distrust  them;  you 
oppose  them ;  you  insult  them  and  then  complain  of  their 
being  discontented  with  vour  government.  It's  true  that  the 
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Celt  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  are  of  different  nationalities,  but 
there  are  no  people  on  earth  who  cannot  be  won  by  kindness 
and  just  treatment.  Now,  if  there  could  be  an  upheaval  that 
would  result  in  taking  all  laws  that  govern  Ireland  and  plac¬ 
ing  them  upon  the  statute  book  of  England,  and  place  the 
laws  governing  England  upon  the  Irish  people,  the  English 
would  fight  to  their  death,  for  they  wouldn’t  submit  to  it. 
There  is  much  in  the  English  character  that  I  admire. 
They  are  slow  but  stubborn.  They  make  good  soldiers,  and 
some  of  the  greatest  names  in  history  belong  to  England, 
but  the  trouble  with  you  is  your  bull-dog  characteristics  over¬ 
shadow  justice  itself.  We  have  a  good  deal  of  it  in  Amer- 
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“Whose  fault  is  that?”  one  of  them  asked. 

“It's  not  the  fault  of  the  people,  for  the  Irish  are  as  in¬ 
dustrious  over  here  as  they  are  when  they  go  to  America, 
and  the  industry  that  makes  a  man  a  good  living  in  America 
ought  to  do  the  same  in  Ireland;  but  the  conditions  are  dif¬ 
ferent.  Over  here  when  an  Irishman  pays  his  rent  his  land¬ 
lord  spends  it  in  London  and  that  keeps  the  country  drained 
of  money,  causing  hard  times  and  much  dissatisfaction. 
With  us,  when  we  export  anything,  the  money  that  it  is  sold 
for  is  spent  in  America,  and  not  in  the  country  where  it  is 
exported ;  but  really,  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  didn’t  intend  to  go 
to  such  length  in  criticising  things  over  here.  I’ve  been  care¬ 
ful  not  to  do  so,  because  I’ve  been  mnong  a  people  who  don’t 
know  as  much  as  you  gentlemen  'do,  and  I  really  didn't  have 
the  heart  to  add  anything  to  their  discontent.” 

“You  are  considerate,”  remarked  another,  rather  sar¬ 
castically. 

“  Yes,  and  I’m  far  more  considerate  with  you  gentlemen 
than  you  really  know,  for  it  is  a  standing  jest  over  in  Amer¬ 
ica  that  to  make  an  Englishman  understand  a  joke  you’ve 
got  to  throw  him  down,  sit  on  him,  bore  a  hole  in  his  head 
and  put  the  joke  in,  and  they  say  it  is  even  worse  with  the 
Scotch.” 

“  Oh,  yes,  and  we  have  some  worse  sayings  than  that  about 
vou  Yankees.” 

“I  suppose  you  do,  but  when  you  play  a  joke  on  us  we 
see  it  on  the  spot,  but  you  fellows  have  to  wait  till  the  next 
day  before  you  can  see  the  point.  Now,  I  don't  mean  any 
disrespect  to  any  of  you  gentlemen.  I’ve  been  waiting  to 
meet  with  a  party  of  intelligent  men  like  yourselves  in 
order  to  express  myself  freely.” 

“That’s  all  right,  Mr.  Fearnot.  Why  can't  you  spend 
the  day  here  with  us  and  resume  your  journey  to-morrow? 
We  are  willing  to  listen  to  your  criticisms.  We  are  going  to 
have  some  races  to-day  and  we  can  promise  you  some  fine 
sport.” 

“Well,  if  you  will  call  off  the  constabulary  and  tell  them 
to  look  the  other  way  I  wouldn't  mind  doing  so.” 

“Don’t  worry  about  the  constabulary.  They  don't  watch 
us  or  our  friends,  because  they  know  there  is  no  occasion  for 
their  doing  so.” 

“Yes,  I  understand,”  laughed  Fred,  “but  I'll  warn  you 
beforehand  that  if  any  off  you  tread  on, the  tail  of  my  friend’s 
coat  here,  you  will  think  that  all  Ireland  lias  risen  in  arms.” 

“Yes,  or  some  of  us  will  lose  our  ears,”  laughed  one  of 
the  sports. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


HOW  THE  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  WERE  ENTERTAINED. 


When  the  girls  came  down  from  their  rooms  they  found 
Fred,  Terry  and  Dick  waiting  for  them  to  accompany  thorn 
in  to  breakfast. 

They  had  all  slept  well,  felt  well  and  looked  well. 
“Fred,”  Evelyn  asked,  “we  will  be  late  in  starting  this 
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‘‘Not  on  your  life,”  said  Terry.  “You  go  along  with  u-:. 
Perhaps  you’ll  meet  with  a  number  of  their  ladies;  but 


“Yes;  you  girls  must  learn  to  rise  with  the  sun,  particu¬ 
larly  when  you  are  traveling.  At  home  nothing  gives  you 
sucj1  r0Sy  eheeks  as  to  get  up  alumd  of  the  sun  and  take  a  whether  you  do  or  not,  we  certainly  won't  neglect  you ;  at 
spin  around  the  lake  before  breakfast.  The  air  here  is  least  I'll  look  after  my  girl,  and  1  guess  Fred  and  Dick  will 
line,  and  it’s  what  gives  the  rosy  cheeks  to  the  Irish  lasses,  follow  my  example.” 

for  they  all  rise  early.”  j  4  v  “Oh,  we  don’t  need  your  example,”  laughed  Fred 

“Brother,  what’s  the  matter  with  you?”  Margi^  ^sked.  Across  the  room  was  a  table  where  six  of  the  landed  gen- 


“Too  much  redness  is  not  considered  just  the  thing  for  a 
lady  nowadays 


Come  off,  there  now,  Margie,”  laughed  Dick;  “there’s 
nothing  in  the  world  a  fellow  admixes  so  much  as  roses  in 
his  girl’s  cheeks  and  every  girl  knows  it;  that’s  why  the 
pale-faced  ones  use  paint.  No  fellow  ever  objected  to  his 

girl  being  healthy  and  strong.” 

“I  don’t  think  you  know  much  about  it,  Dick,”  said 

Mande. 

*^Yes,  you  do ;  you  say  that  out  of  sheer  contrariness ;  no 
pale,  thin,  cadaverous-looking  girl  for  me.  I  want  a  girl 
who  can  run  and  jump  and  play  tomboy.  A  great  many 
writers  speak  admiringly  of  the  girl  whose  face  is  pale  and 
interesting.  They  are  the  ones  who  don’t  know  anything 
about  the  taste  of  the  average  man.” 

“Well,  I've  seen  women  whose  faces  look  red  and  hard 
through  toil.  You  don’t  want  a  girl  to  look  like  a  washer¬ 
woman,  do  you?” 

“No ;  my  girl  couldn’t  look  like  one  if  she  tried  to.” 

“Say,  Fred/’  put  in  Terry,  “just  watch  that  sister  of 
yours  making  Dick  empty  himself  of  compliments.  >3 he 
keeps  him  thinking  all  day  long  of  the  pretty  things  she 
wants  him  to  say  to  her  the  next  day.” 

“Oh,  yes,  that  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  sex.” 

“Now,  Fred,  you  are  going  to’ get  yourself  into  trouble,” 
laughed  Evelyn.  “You  take  girls’  little  caprices  too  seri¬ 
ously,  and  I  don’t  know  of  any  one  who  fishes  for  compli¬ 
ments  more  assiduously  than  you  do.” 

“Great  Scott,  Evelyn !”  laughed  Dick,  “just  jump  up  and 
run  around  the  house,  I  want  to  kiss  you  for  that.” 

“Kiss  your  own  girl,”  put  in  Fred;  “I  think  she’d  like  it, 
but  I  doubt  that  a  public  invitation,  given  across  the  break¬ 
fast  table,  would  be  quite  agreeable  to  her.” 

They  bantered  each  other  quite  a  while  whilst  waiting  for 
the  breakfast,  and  their  merry  laughter  was  heard  all  over 
the  dining-room. 

“Girls,”  said  Terry,  “we’ve  all  been  invited  to  spend  the 
day  here  instead  of  resuming  our  journey.” 

“Who  gave  the  invitation?”  Margie  asked. 

“Several  of  the  landed  gentry.  Those  gentlemen  we  were 
talking  to  out  in  front  of  the  house  when  you  came  down¬ 
stairs  own  all  the  estates  around  this  town  and  they  are  all 
landlords.  Some  English,  but  all  of  them  more  or  less  with 
a  good  deal  of  Irish  blood  in  their  veins;  but  they  are  col¬ 
lege  graduates,  fond  of  outdoor  sports,  own  a  race  track  just 
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try  were  breakfasting,  and  during  the  meal  they  were  seen 
casting  admiring  glances  at  the  three  American  girls,  but 
they  were  very  gentlemanly  in  their  deportment,  quite  un¬ 
like  the  wealthy  classes  on  the  continent,  where  they  fre¬ 
quently  stare  at  ladies  and  make  comments  loud  enough  to 
be  overheard,  greatly  to  their  embarrassment. 

The  breakfast  over,  Fred  informed  the  gentlemen  that 
they  would  spend  the  day  there  to  see  the  races. 

“That’s  right?;  we  have  some  good  horses  here.  We  are 
not  professional  racers,  but  every  man  prides  himself  on 
keeping  a  good  one,  and  frequently  there  is  some  pretty 
heavy  betting  done.” 

“Yes,  that’s  unavoidable.  It  is  a  pretty  strong  tempta¬ 
tion  for  a  man  and  one  that  is  hard  to  resist  when  two  high- 
spirited  animals  pass  out  on  a  test  of  speed.  I  have  made 
bets  a  few  times  in  my  life,  but  never  like  to  do  it,,  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  taking  a  man’s  money  without  giving  him 
value  received  for  it.” 

“Well,  you  take  it  with  his  consent,  and  in  making  a  bet 
you  consent  for  the  other  man  to  take  your  money  if  you 
lose.” 

“Oh,  yes,  everybody  understands  that;  but  very  often  a 
man  stakes  money  that  is  not  all  his  own  as  a  result  of  being 
tempted.”  *  , 

“I  don’t  know  that  I  quite  understand  you,  sir.” 

“Well,  I’ll  make  it  plain.  Suppose  you  have  a  wife  and 
children  depending  on  you  for  support.  Now  it’s  a  ques¬ 
tion  in  my  mind  whether  a  man,  under  such  circumstances, 
has  the  right  to  risk  his  money  in  a  game  of  chance,  for  cer¬ 
tainly  the  wife  and  children  'have  a  claim  on  that  money,  for, 
perhaps,  when  it  is  lost,  they  suffer  for  lack  of  it.” 

The  other  fellows  laughed  and  one  of  them  remarked : 

“That’s  drawing  it  pretty  fine.” 

“Yes;  I’m  measuring  it  simply  by  conscience.  You'll 
say  that  a  man  has  a  thousand  pounds  in  cash  and  that  is  all 
he  has.  He  loses  it  on  a  horse  race  and  his  wife  and  children 
suffer  because  he  is  unable  to  provide  them  the  necessaries  of 
life  because  he  lost  his"  money  on  a  game  of  chance.  The 
man  who  can’t  see  the  injustice  of  that  sort  of  thing  must 
have  not  only  a  dull  conscience,  but  very  dull  perception. 
If  a  man  lias  money  enough  to  throw  a  part  of  it  away  with¬ 
out  depriving  his  family  of  the  benefit  of  a  good  support  it  is 
all  right.  I’m  speaking  of  it  from  a  moral  standpoint,  for 
a  man  who  is  in  debt,  for  instance,  has  no  right  to  bet  his 
money  on  a  game  of  chance  until  that  debt  is  paid,  unless 
he  has  capital  enough  to  insure  the  payment  of  the  debt  * 
hence  you  see  there  are  many  angles  from  which  to  look  at 
it.  I’m  not  in  debt  to  the  extent  of  one  penny,  but  there 
are  so  many  funny  phases  of  human  life  that  1  can’t  help  be- 


imr  a  little  sarcastic  at  times.” 
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"Yes,  1  notice  that,”  laughed  one  of  the  landlords;  “you 
impress  me  as  rather  a  queer  character.” 

“I  do,  eh?” 

“  Yes,  for  you  may  strike  ten  thousand  men  and  you  won't 
strike  one  exactly  like  you.” 

“Well,  1  take  that  as  a  very  high  compliment.  Fve  been 
a  pretty  close  student  of  human  nature  and  the  more  I  study 
it  the  more  respect  I  have  for  the  dumb  beasts,  and  less  for 
mankind.  You  may  explore  the  entire  animal  kingdom,  and 
you'll  find  only  one  animal  that  is  really  a  humbug,  and 
that's  man.” 

The  fellows  laughed  heartily.  They  thought  they  had 
met  a  queer  character  from  America — some  sort  of  a  wild 
crank  with  wheels  in  his  head. 

“Do  you  agree  with  him,  Olcott?”  one  of  them  asked 
Terry. 

“Yes,  the  biggest  humbugs  on  earth  are  men  and  women. 
Not  all  of  them,  but  when  vou  find  a  humbug  it  is  either  a 
man  or  a  woman.  Now,  there  isn’t  one  of  you  gentlemen 
but  what  regards  money  owed  on  account  of  a  bet  as  a  debt 
of  honor,  and  you’ll  pay  that  before  you'd  even  think  of  a 
debt  made  in  the  course  of  business;  whereas,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  business  debt  should  first  be  considered  as  a  debt  of 
honor.  The  man  who  built  vour  house,  for  instance.  You 
put  him  off,  and  put  him  off  as  long  as  you  can,  if  you  are 
pressed  for  funds,  and  will  actually  sell  the  house  to  pay  a 
gambling  debt  and  call  that  honor.  Now,  isn't  that  really 
a  rank  humbug?;’ 

“All  debts  are  debts  of  honor  and  honorable  men  pay 
them,”  remarked  one  of  them. 

“Very  true,  but  you  understand  exactly  what  I  mean,” 
laughed  Terry.  ”No  debt  is  regarded  a  debt  of  honor  with 
the  average  man  except  a  gambling  debt.  Thousands  of 
men  who  are  regarded  as  honorable  are  sued  for  borrowed 
money,  borrowed  to  pay  a  gambling  debt  by  some  of  them. 
You  see,  we’ve  got  false  ideas  of  some  matters.  Then,  again, 
man  is  the  only  animal  who  will  tell  a  lie.  He’s  the  only 
animal,  except  the  monke}g  who  will  steal.  The  other  ani¬ 
mals  will  take  what  they  want  by  force.  They  don’t  do  any 
swindling  or  stealing.  It’s  pretty  tough,”  he  laughed,  “and 
a  man  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  acknowledge  it,  but  he  blindly 
closes  his  eyes  to  truth  and  goes  on  bragging  about  honor 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  In  financial  matters  the  nobility 
of  Europe  haven’t  a  particle  of  honor  whatever.  Money 
lenders  have  to  sue  them  and  they  resort  to  all  sorts  of  dodges 
to  avoid  paying  the  debt.” 

“It’s  funny,  isn’t  it?”  Fred  asked. 

“I  should  say  it  was,”  assented  one  of  the  others,  “if  it  is 

true.” 

“Well,  don’t  vou  believe  it  is  true?” 

“Really,  1  never  thought  of  it  before.” 

“Well,  vou  sit  down  and  think  of  it,  and  let  me  tell  you 
another  thing — man  is  the  only  animal  in  the  whole  king¬ 
dom  that  turn-  out  fools.  Mix  up  a  quart  of  whiskey  in  a 
pig’s  feed  and  you’ll  make  him  stone,  blind  drunk ;  but  you 
can’t  do  it  the  -ocond  time,  for  he  won’t  touch  it;  but  I 
know  me n  who  will  drink  a  bottle  of  whiskey  and  go  to  bed 
<lr  iiik ;  get  up  the  n&xt  morning  with  a  swelled  head  and  in 


a  repentant  mood  and  will  do  the  same  thing  the  next  night. 
The  jfig  is  wise  and  the  man  is  foolish.  My  friend  Ol¬ 
cott  here,  when  he  was  about  fifteen  years  old,  smoked  a  cigar 
and  it  made  him  so  sick  he  thought  he  was  going  to  die.  He 
has  never  smoked  a  cigar  since.  Fortunately  he  was  as 
wise  as  the  pig.  Once  was  enough  for  him ;  so  you  see  there 
are  some  wise  and  some  foolish.  It’s  an  interesting  study, 
gentlemen.  Some  old  fellow,  I  don’t  know  who,  once  wrote 
that  a  man  never  begins  j:o  be  wise  until  he  has  first  found 
out  what  a  fool  he  was.” 

The  gentlemen  laughed  and  enjoyed  his  comments,  and 
the  majority  of  them  regarded  him  as  a  crank  of  the  first 
water.  They  expected  to  h^ve  a  good  deal  of  fun  with  him 
during  the  day,  but  by  sunset  they  were  pretty  nearly  all  in 
a  dazaed  condition,  for  the  boys  had  turned  the  tables  on 
them.. 

One  of  them  had  a  very  largfe,  fine  horse,  who  was  so  much 
given  .to  kicking  that  he  was  practically  valueless. 

Inside  of  thirty  minutes  Fred  had  broken  the  horse  of 
kicking  so  thoroughly  that  a  little  child  could  play  with  his 
heels  without  any  danger. 

There  was  another  whose  horse  would  balk  when  he  took 
a  notion  that  he  didn’t  want  to  pull  a  load.  Fred  soon 
broke  him  of  that  habit  until  he  was  ready  to  pull  anything 
he  was  hitched  to. 

In  the  meantime  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  landlords 
entertained  Evelyn,  Mary  and  Margie ;  entertained  them  at 
dinner  .at  noon  at  a  house  a  mile  away  from  the  race  track, 
and  the  girls  enjoyed  it  immensely. 

Then,  they  were  invited  for  a  horseback  ride.  They  cer-  ' 
tainly  had  splendid  saddle  horses.  Margie  and  Evelyn 
rode,  but  Mary  said  that  she  didn’t  care  to  mount  a  strange 
horse.  The  ladies  were  fine  riders,  but  not  more  so  than 
were  Ewelyn  and  Margie. 

Then  in  the  afternoon  there  were  tests  of  marksmanship, 
both  with  rifles  and  revolvers,  and  if  ever  men  were  aston¬ 
ished  those  landed  gentry  were. 

There  wasn’t  one  of  them  who  could  come  within  ten  per 
cent,  of  the  shots  made  by  Terry,  Fred  and  Dick. 

“It’s  no  use  to  try  you  on  fencing,”  said  one  of  them,  “for 
we’ve  rea  d  the  story  of  what  happened  on  the  banks  of 
the  Danube,  but  will  you  kindly  explain  how  it  is  that  you 
are  all  such  experts  in  sporting  lines  ?” 

“That’s  easy,”  laughed  Terry.  “I  never  like  to  see  a 
fellow  do  a  thing  that  I  can't  do ;  hence  I  practice  until  I 
equal  or  best  the  other  fellow.  I've  always  believed 
that  whatever  was  worth  doing  at  all  was  worth  doing  well, 
and  certainly  the  art  of  self-defense  is  something  worth 
knowing.  The  man  who  is  a  dead  shot  has  the  advantage 
of  the  other  fellow.  If  he  is  a  go^od  swordsman  he  is  not 
likely  to  be  hurt  in  a  fight.  If  he  understands  sparring  he 
has  a  moans  of  self-defense  that’s  always  at  hand,  for 
nature’s  weapons  are  always  with  a  man.” 

“Oh,  look  here  now,”  said  one  of  them,  “sparring  is  one 
of  my  strong  points.  I’d  like  to  put  on  the  gloves  with  you.” 

“All  right,”  said  Terry,  “where  are  the  gloves?” 

“Thev  are  at  home.  I’ll  send  for  thenl.” 
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The  gloves  were  sent  for.  Inside  of  a  half  hour  Terry 
was  having  no  end  of  fun  with  him. 

The  fellow  was  a  pretty  good  boxer;  understood  the 
science  even  better  than  some  professionals,  but  he  was  lack¬ 
ing  in  Tern's  quickness;  hence  he  got  rio  end  of  thumps 
until  he  felt  tired,  whilst  Terry  hadn’t  been  touched. 

The  "iris  were  verv  much  amused  and  proud  of  Terry’s 
i  exploit.  \ 

“Your  friend  is  a  very  remarkable  young  man,”  one  of 
the  ladies  remarked  to  Margie.  a 

“Thank  you.  All  three  of  theifi  are  really  trained  ath¬ 
letes.  They’ve  always  been  fond  of  athletic  sports  and 
their  muscles  are  almost  like. steel.  My  brother’s  grip  is  said 
to  be  the  strongest  known  anywhere  in  the  entire  State  of 
New  York.  He  can  crush  a  man’s  hand,  actually  breaking 
every  bone  in  it  if  he  uses  hi§  entire  strength,  and  yet  he’s 
as  tender-hearted  as  a  girl,  and  won't  fight  unless  it  is  forced 
on  him,  and  then,  oh,  my !”  and  she  laughed. 

“Yes,”  said  Evelyn,  “he  is  kind  to  everything  and  every¬ 
body.  I  am  sure  he  gives  away  from  one  to  three  thousand 
dollars  a  year  to  the  deserving  poor.  At  home  he  can  go 
out,  deliver  a  lecture  and  earn  from  five  hundred  to  one 
thousand  dollars'  inside  of  one  hour,  and  he  does  good  with 
his  money.  Yesterday,  as  we  were  coming  along  the  high¬ 
way  over  in  the  next  county,  we  saw  a  poor  family  with  a 
flock  of  little  children  being  evicted  for  the  non-payment  of 
rent.  Mr.  Fearnot  stopped  the  coach,  made  some  inquiries, 
learned  where  another  empty  house  could  be  found  and  paid 
*vjhe  rent  for  them  for  one  year.” 

“  Oh,  my  !  Didn’t  he  find  out  whether  the  family  deserved 
such  assistance?” 

“No;  he  didn't  even  ask  the  question.  The  father  might 
have  been  undeserving,  but  it  was  for  the  little  children 
who  couldn’t  be  in  any  way  responsible  for  the  non-payment 
of  the  rent.  He-  remarked  that  every  one  had  his  or  her 
faults,  but  that  innocent  people  shouldn’t  be  punished  for 
the  -ins  of  others.  That  family  couldn’t  be  evicted  without 
the  innocent  little  children  suffering  for  lack  of  a  shelter. 

1  believe  it  was  Portia,  in  the  ‘Merchant  of  Venice,’  who  said 
in  her  speech  to  the  court  in  defense  of  her  lover,  that  ‘if 
every  one  received  his  just  deserts,  none  of  us  should  see 
salvation.’  ” 

“  Hasn’t  he  any  tenants  himself  ?”  one  of  the  ladies  asked.'' 

“No;  but  he  owns,  together  with  his  partners,  many  hun¬ 
dreds  of  building  lots  at  New  Era.  They  also  own  quite  a 
number  of  farms  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  where  the 
soil  has  been  made  the  richest  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
State,  and  every  man  running  a  farm  is  steadily  becoming 
•  rich.” 


Then  Evelyn  went  on  to  explain  about  the  founding  of 
New  Era,  and  how  it  wa?  being  run. 

The  lady  could  scarcely  believe  her  story,  so  marvelous 

did  it  sound. 

She  promised  that  when  she  returned  to  America  she 
would  mail  to  one  of  the  Indies  a  pamphlet,  descriptive  of 
New  Era,  which  they  would  find  extremely  interesting  read¬ 
ing. 

It  seemed  difficult  for  them  to  understand  that  five  years 


before  there  was  not  a  house  standing  on  the  property,  but 
all  was  out  in  the  woods,  that  the  lake  was  nothing  but  a 
swamp,  infested  by  snakes,  wildcats  and  other  wild  animals 

That  evening  they  were  all  entertained  at  the  residence  of 
one  of  the  gentlemen,  where  a  dance  was  held  in  their  honor. 
Of  course,  they  played  and  sang,  and  the  host  and  hostess 
felt  that  they  were  better  entertained  than  their  guests  were. 
It^w^s  not  until  nearly  midnight  that  the  party  returned  to 
the  inn;  they  were  up  early  the  next  morning  to  resume 
their  journey  toward  Dublin. 

Very  much  to  their  surprise  quite  a  number  of  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  rode  to  the  inn  to  see  them  off  and  bid  them 


good-bye. 

“Fred,  they  are  really  very  pleasant  people  when  you 
come  to  know  them,”  Evelyn  remarked  as  they  drove  away 
from  the  town. 

“  Oh,  yes,  but  they  are  all  living  on  the  sweat  of  the  brows 
of  their  poor  tenants  on  their  estates.  They’ve  nothing  to 
do  but  to  entertain  themselves  and  their  friends.  It's  the 
case  throughout  all  Europe  that  the  landed  gentry  enjoy 
life  a  great  deal  better  than  do  the  people  of  like  wealth  in 
America.  In  America  a  man  is  rarely  satisfied  with  what 
he  has,  and  works  hard  to  add  more  to  it,  even  when  he  has 
millions  at  his  command.” 


CHAPTER  V. 


THE  FUN  AT  BLARNEY  CASTLE. 


They  traveled  by  easy  stages  four  days  longer  and  then 
reached  Dublin,  having  enjoyed  the  trip  the  best  of  any  they 
had  made  in  Europe. 

“Well,”  said  Margie,  “as  long  as  I  live  that  trip  will  be 
a  pleasant  memory  with  me.” 

“Well,  let  me  tell  you  girls,”  said  Fred,  “that1  it  is  one* 
of  the  pleasantest  ways  in  the  world  to  travel.  IiJ  the  days 
of  the  old  stage  coaches  of  seventy-five  and  a  hundred  years 
ago,  the  people  enjoyed  traveling  that  way.  unless  they  were 
compelled  to  do  so  by  stress  of  business.  In  this  fast  age 
people  travel  by  rail  to  save  time,  and  they  can  only  get 
momentary  glimpses  of  interesting  bits  of  scenery.  Now 
and  then  we  can  run  across  old  men  who  regret  that  the^ld 
stage  coach  has  passed  out  of  existence,  and  we  laugh  at 
them  and  call  them  ‘slow,  old  fogies,'  but  just  like  you  girl-, 
after  this  trip,  that  old  way  of  traveling  is  a  pleasant 
memory  with  them.” 

“Fred,  let’s  build  a  coach  like  this  and  take  trips  through 
the  country,  keeping  away  from  the  railroads,  when  we  re¬ 
turn  home,”  suggested  Terrv. 

“Second  the  motion,”  put  in  Dick.  “A  week  or  ten  d;\vV 
trip  of  that  kind  through  the  little  villages  of  New  Yqrk 
State,  stop  at  the  old-fashioned  country  taverns.  md 
have  a  wagon  following  us  with  baggage  .and 


nts  so  that  we  can  stop  when  and  where  w 


e  pie 
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dub 


in  fishing,  or  hunting  and  camp  life,*' 

“Oh.  my  I”  laughed  Margie,  “how -moe 


wou  I 
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e  such  a  change  from  every-day  life  that  it  would 


r  us. 


“Of  course  it  would,  and  you'd  enjoy  it,  too.  You  girls 
could  wear  rough  clothes  and  cook  fish  or  game  at  a  camp 
fire  and  eat  it  under  the  shade  of  the  trees,  using  tin  plates 
and  tin  cups  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Evelyn,  you  re¬ 
member  when  we  were  fishing  once  out  on  the  banks  of  the 
lake  four  miles  from  Fredonia,  when  one  of  the  girls  got  a 
fish  bone  in  her  throat  and  began  crying  because  she  couldn’t 
get  it  out  ?”  ii 


“My,  yes!“  laughed  Evelyn.  “I  don’t  think  anybody 
who  saw  it  could  ever  forget  it.  You  caught  her,  held  her 
head  back,  ran  your  finger  down  her  throat  and  pulled  the 
fish  bone  out.  It  saved  her  a  great  deal  of  pain  and  trouble, 
but,  really,  I  don't  believe  she  has  ever  forgiven  you  for 
your  unceremonious  treatment.” 

“Oh,  yes,  she  has,  for  she  was  suffering,  and  the  tears 
running  down  her  face.  .  She  would  have  suffered  almost 
death  agonies  had  1  let  that  bone  stay  in  her  throat  till  they 
could  take  her  back  to  the  doctor  in  town.” 

“Of  course,  of  course,  but  the  girls  tease  her  about  it  yet. 
I've  heard  them  ask  her  to  tell  them  how  a  young  man’s 
finger  tasted.” 

“I  recollect  it,”  laughed  Mary. 

“Oh,  yes,  you  were  present  that  day.” 

“Yes,  and  I'll  never  forget  the  fun  I  had,  too.” 

“Well,  we  can  all  have  it  over  again.  I  think  I  can  design 
a  coach  that  would  be  much  better  than  this  one ;  give  us 
more  room.  It  will  be  longer  and  wider  and  have  berths  on 
each  side  like  a  sleeping  car.  We  boys  could  sleep  in  the 
tent  and  let  you  girls  have  the  berths  in  the  coach ;  so  that 
when  the  door  was  locked  vou’d  be  safe.  You  see,  in  the 
summer  time,  snakes  are  liable  to  enter  a  tent  and  take 
possession  of  it.  Just  think  of  the  fun  we’d  have,  with 
Mose  along  with  us  as  cook,  and  camping  out  in  the  woods 
on  the  banks  of  a  stream  or  pond.” 

“Yes,”  laughed  Evelyn,  “I’ve  several  times  thought  it 
would  be  nice  to  have  a  tent  put  up  on  the  dock  in  front  of 
the  cottage  and  live  there  for  a  week  by  way  of  a  change.” 

“Oh,  there’d  be  no  fun  in  that!” 

'  i  *  * 

“Yes,  there  would,”  said  Evelyn;  “we  could  sit  under 
the  trees  and  catch  fish  off  the  dock.” 

“Well,  you  might  fool  yourself  that  you  were  having  I 
fun,  but  the  best  way  to  do  is  to  get  away  out  in  the  woods, 
where,  with  gun  and  rod,  you  could  live  oh  fish  and  game ; 
where  we  could  .swing  the  hammocks  under  the  trees  and 
at  night  look  up  at  the  twinkling  stars  and  listen  to  the 
katydids.” 


“Say,  Dick,”  Margie  asked,  “what  did  Katy  do?” 
“Nothing  in  the  world  but  sing  at  each  other.  One 
would  sing  out  ‘Katy  did,’  and  another  would  reply  ‘Katy 
ind  keep  on  singing  ‘Katy  did,  Katy  didn’t,  Katy 
;  didn’t.’  They  don’t  do  a  thing  hut  contradict  each 
-t  like  some  folks  T  know.” 
you  hinting  at  me,  Dick?”  Margie  asked. 

“No,  but  I’m  willing  to  sing  with  you,  ‘Margie  did  and 
Margie  didn’t,’  just  whichever  side  you  like.  I’d  be  willing 
to  ..wing  in- the  hammock  with  you  by  the  light  of  a  camp 


et 


ier. 

ii  \ 


fire  and  kiss  you  wherever  a  mosquito  bit  you.  I  tell  you, 
there  would  be  lots  of  fun  in  a  picnic  like- that.” 

“Oh,  of  course,”  Margie  laughed,  “but  Urn  not  convinced 
that  a  kiss  will  cure  a  mosquito  bite.  Sometimes  a  kisser  is 
worse  than  the  mosquito.” 

“Well,  if  you'd  kiss  me  every  time  a  mosquitp  bit  me  I’d 
hire  about  a  million  of  them  to  attack  me.” 

“Don’t  you  believe  him,  Margie,”  said  Terry,  “that  boy 
has  been  fooling  you,  he  has  never  been  tackled  by  a  Florida 
gallinipper.  Those  birds  have  a  bill  like  the  blade  in  a 
sword  cane.  They'll  stab  a  fellow  in  the  back  through  a 
coat,  vest,  shirt  and  under  shirt.  They’ve  been  known  to 
stab  a  fellow  in  the  leg  when  he’s  wearing  boots  up  to  his 
knees.  That’s  why  people  don’t  go  down  to  Florida  in  the 
summer  time ;  they  wait  fill  the  frost  drives  the  gallinipper 
away.” 

“Look  out,  Terry,  you’ll  have  the  coach  turn  over  with  us, 

or  some  kind  of  a  breakdown;  some  stories  are  very  heavy, 

vou  know.” 

%/ 

“That’s  all  right,  I  haven’t  told  you  any  but  the  light 
ones;  I’ve  got  some  mosquito  stories  that  weigh  a  ton  each.” 

“All  right,  don't  tell  us  one  of  them  till  we  get  on  the 
ship  going  across  the  Atlantic ;  there’s  plenty  of  water  all 
round  us,  but  no  mosquitoes.” 

“All  right,  I’ll  wait.” 

They  spent  a  couple  of  days  in  Dublin  and  then  took  a 
train  for  Cork,  away  down  at  the  southern  part  of  Ireland. 

They  were  anxious  to  visit  Blarney  Castle  and  the  girls 
were  anxious  to  see  if  kissing  the  stone  would  give  the  boys 
any  more  blarney  than  they  already  had. 

“I  don’t  believe  it  is  possible  for  either  of  you  boys  to 
hold  any  more  blarney  than  you  do  now.” 

“That’s  all  right,”  laughed  Fred,  “but  if  we  could  have 
a  little  more,  wouldn’t  you  like  it?” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know  but  that  it  might  amuse  me  a  little 
more.  It’s  always  interesting,  but  can  you  explain,  Fred, 
why  it  is  only  the  boys  that  kiss  the  stone  ?  Why  don’t  the 
girls  do  it?” 

“They  are  the  ones  to  be  blarneyed.  It’s  the  girls  that 
get  the  benefit  of  it,  though.” 

“Yes,  and  there’s  many  poor  girls  whose  hearts  are  broken 
because  they  believe  the  blarney.” 

“Yes,  but  hearts  are  broken  by  men  who  were  never  in 
Ireland;  have  no  chance  to  kiss  the  blarney  stone.  Thou- 
sands  of  women  have  paid  the  penalty  of  trusting  in  the 
honeyed  promises  of  wicked  men.” 

“Yes,  but  you  haven’t  explained  why  only  the  men  kiss 
the  blarney  stone.  If  the  girls  kissed  it,  too,  it  might -Mp 
them  out  in  capturing  a  bashful  fellow  thcv  are  iiMove 
with.” 

“Really,  I  don’t  know,  but  I’ll  tell  you  what  I’ve  heard 
about  it.  An  Irishman  told  me  once  that  the  blarney  stone 
was  a  single  block  near  the  top  of  the  old  stone  castle,  where, 
to  get  at  it  to  kiss  it,  one  had  to  lean  over  the  coping  whilst 
somebody  else  held  him  by  the  heels  to  prevent  him  from 
losing  his  balance  and  his  life.  It  isn’t  so  convenient  for  a 
girl,  you  see.” 

The  girls  laughed  heartily  and  Margie  asked: 
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“Really,  brother,  did  you  hear  that?” 

“  Yes,  1  not  only  heard  it  told,  hut  I’ve  read  it,  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  visit  it  every  year,  risk  their  lives  by  lean¬ 
ing  over  the  coping  to  kiss  that  stone.  Every  young  fellow 
in  Ireland  wishes  to  possess  Jhe  ability  to  talk  to  some  lass 
in  a  way  that  will  win  her,  and  it’s  one  of  the  most  common 
expressions  in  Ireland  for  a  girl  to  say  to  her  sweetheart: 
‘Ah,  Paddy,  sure  and  you’ve  been  kissing  the  blarney 
stone !’  ” 

“Well,  if  you  boys  have  got  to  risk  your  lives  that  way, 
you’d  better  not  try  to  kiss  it.” 

“Oh,  we’ll  hold  each  other  by  the  heels.” 

“Say,  Fred,”  suggested  Dick,  “what’s  the  matter  with 
letting  the  girls  hold  to  our  heels.  It  certainly  would  add 
much  to  the  power  of  the  stone,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
romance  of  it.” 

“Mr.  Duncan,”  said  Margie,  “if  you  wait  till  I  hold  to 
your  heels  you’ll  never  kiss  that  blarney  stone.  I  believe 
that  you  could  just  look  straight  at  that  stone  and  talk  to  it 
till  it  crumbled.  You  are  nothing  but  a  walking  blarney 
vstone  already.” 

“Really  now,  am  I?”  Dick  laughed.  “I  can  recall  hun¬ 
dreds  of  times  I  wanted  to  kick  myself  when  I  thought  I 
didn’t  have  blarney  enough  to  say  the  nice  things  I  wanted 
to  give  utterance  to.” 

“Say,  Margie,  laughed  Evelyn,  “really,  I  believe  the  poor 
fellow  is  mashed.” 

“Yes,”  added  Mary,  “he  seems  to  be  gone  clean  daft. 
What  in  the  world  have  you  been  doing  to  him  ?” 

“Oh,  she  just  winked  at  me,  she  smiled  at  me,  she  puck¬ 
ered  up  her  lips  at  me  and  looked  unutterable' things.  I 
tell  you  it  takes  a  girl  like  her  to  give  a  fellow  a  twist  that 
makes  him  think  that  something  a  great  deal  worse  than 
St.  Vitus’  dance  has  seized  him.” 

Dick  was  trying  to  tease  her,  but  he  couldn’t. 

Margie  would  indulge  in  no  sentiment  with  himjn  the 
presence  of  the  others,  except  in  a  bantering  way. 

Each  of  the  girls  knew  that  the  others  were  engaged,  but 
Evelyn  and  Mary  never  permitted  themselves  to  make  any 
exhibition  of  their  feelings  where  a  third  party  could  see  or 
hear,  but.  occasionally  they  indulged  in  some  little  bantering 
that  added  to  the  hilarity  of  the  party. 

d  hey  reached  (  ork  in  the  evening  and  found  it  a  very 
lively  city. 

The  next  day  the  boys  engaged  a  coach  to  take  them  out  to 
Blarney  Castle,  a  distance  of  between  four  and  five  miles. 

They  found  parties  there  in  charge  of  the  old  ruins,  who 
acted  as  guides,  for  which  they  received  a  fee  according  to 
the  liberality  of  the  donor. 

Of  course,  the  first  thing  the  girls  wanted  to  see  was  the 
famous  blarney  stone,  and  when  it  was  pointed  out  to  them, 
they  very  promptly  objected  to  the  boys  running  the  risk  of 
breaking  their  necks  in  attempting  to  kiss  it. 

Of  course,  the  guides  volunteered  to  provide  against  acci¬ 
dents. 

Dick  Duncan  was  determined,  to  kiss  that  blarney  stone, 
let  it  cost  what  it  would. 

Terry  and  Fred  volunteered  to  hold  him  by  his  heels,  as 


he  crawled  over  the  coping,  bent  away  down  and  kissed  it. 
When  he  was  drawn  back  and  stood  on  his  feet  he  began 
blarneying  Margie  with  a  volubility  that  set  the  others  to 
screaming  with  laughter. 

Margie  looked  at  him  with  amazement,  *yet  so  convulsed 
that  she  could  scarcely  stand  on  her  feet. 

Even  the  guide,  who  had  held  thousands  of  people  as  they 
kissed  the  stone,  grinned  and  enjoyed  the  vfun. 

“Oh,  my,  Dick!”  exclaimed  Margie,  “I’m  afraid  you’ll 
never  be  able  to  speak  the  truth  again.” 

“Howly  mither  o’  Moses!”  exclaimed  Dick,  imitating  the 
brogue,  “it’s  the  swateness  of  you  that  will  lave  me  spake 
nothing  but  the  thruth.” 

That  broke  up  the  guides. 

“Say,  Fred,”  said  Terry,  “I’ve  got  to  bite  a  piece  off  that 
stone.”  ^ 

“Now,  brother,”  said  Evelyn,  “it’s  too  dangerous.  You  ^ 
never  lacked  for  words  to  say  what  you  want  to,  did  he, 
Mary  ?” 

Mary  was  laughing  and  blushing,  too,  but  she  controlled 
her  risibles  long  enough  to  say  : 

“No,  I  don’t  think  he  ever  did.” 

Fred  and  Dick  held  Terry’s  ankles  whilst  he  leaned  over 
and  imprinted  a  kiss  on  the  stone ;  and  when  he  was  pulled 
back  he  turned  and  looked  Mary  straight  in  the  face.  She 
began  blushing,  expecting  that  his  disposition  to  make  fun 
would  burst  forth  as  Duncan’s  did,  and  she  was  not  dis¬ 
appointed. 

But  he  talked  to  her  in  German,  which  the  guides  couldn’t 
understand. 

Then  came  a  jargon  which  neither  Fred  nor  Dick  nor 
Mary  could  comprehend  and  it  flowed  like  a  torrent. 

“Howly  mither  o’  Moses!”  exclaimed  the  guide,  “and 
what  is  it  he  is  saying?” 

“Sure  and  it’s  mesilf  thot  doesn’t  know,”  said  Terry  him-  . 
self,  and  then  he  resumed  his  jargon. 

“Oh,  my,  Fred!”  laughed  Evelyn,  “you’d  better  not  kiss  * 
that  stone.” 

“Yes,  I  will;  I  wouldn’t  miss  it  for  ten  thousand  dollars.”  J 

“Well,  it  might  set  you  to  tallying  as,  Terry  does.  He  | 
doesn’t  know  himself  what  he  is  saying.” 

“Well,  if  I  don’t  my  heart  does,”  said  Terry,  and  with  < 
that  he  caught  Mary  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her.  She  strug¬ 
gled  away  from  him. 

“Say,  guide,”  Fred  asked,  “does  that  stone  have  the  -t 
same  effect  upon  ever}’  one  who  kisses  it  ?” 

“Sure  aud  I  niver  saw  the  likes  o’  thot.” 

“Well,  we  are  American,  you  know,  and  naturally  we  4 
want  to  find  out  about  it.  Now  Terrv,  you  and  Dick  hold  on  ^ 
to  my  heels  and  I’ll  see  what  effect  it  has  on  me.” 

\  eld  on  to  him  whilst  he  leaned  over  and  kissed  the  * 
stone  a  half-dozen  times. 

“Oh,  my,  pull  him  back!”  laughed  Evelvn:  “he  will  get 
so  full  of  blarney  that  people  will  think  he  is  cratv.” 

Hearing  tire  great  laughter  going  on,  several  other  guide* 
came  up,  and  when  Fred  was  drawn  back  ho  caught  Evelvn 
around  the  waist  and  began  the  passionate  declaration  of 
the  nightingale  song. 
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Quick-witted,  Evelyn  sang  with  him.  The  guides  stood 
by  listening  in  amazement,  as  well  as  charmed  with  the 
melody,  but  when  they  heard  the  nightingale  they  looked 
about  in  every  direction  as  if  trying  to  find  the  bird. 

Then  the  cooing  of  the  dove  came  from  different  parts  of 
the  old  castle. 

“Bedad,”  said  one  of  them  to  the  other,  “I  niver  heard 
the  likes  o’  thot.” 

“My!”  laughed  Margie,  “it  actually  makes  him  full  of 
singing  blarney ;  but  isn’t  i\  lovely  ?  Dick,  why  didn’t  you 
kiss  it  a  half-dozen  times  as  he  did?” 

uAh,  they  pulled  me  back  too  soon.  Hanged  if  I  don’t 
try  it  again!”  >: 

‘‘Indeed  vou  won’t!” 

%/  • 

“ Sure  and  that  would  be  bad  luck,”  said  one  of  the  guides. 

“Of  course  it  would!”  added  Margie.  “You’ve  got 
blarney  enough,  anyway.  You  didn’t  need  to  kiss  it  but 


once. 


When  they  made  their  way  back  down  to  terra  firma  they 
liberally  rewarded  the  guides,  who  from  that  hour  had  a 
marvelous  story  to  tell  of  the  effect  of  kissing  the  stone  on 
the  three  young  Americans,  and  probably  all  the  rest  of  their 
lives  thev  will  be  telling  it  to  other  visitors. 

All  the  way  back  to  Cork  Terry  was  jabbering  away  at 
Mary  in  an  unknown  jargon  until  the  driver  himself  fre- 
cpiently  gave  vent  to  expressions  of  astonishment. 

Of  course,  the  others  enjoyed  it,  and  that  evening  the 
ne^vs  came  up  from  the  livery  stable  that  the  driver  of  the 
carriage  was 'telling  a  wonderfully  amusing  story  about  the 
young  Americans. 

Of  course,  Fred  and  the  boys  explained  to  the  guests  of 
the  hotel  the  way  they  played  it  on  the  guide. 

The  next  day  they  made  a  bargain  with  the  livery  stable 
man  to  send  the  party  out  to  the  lakes  of  Ivillarney. 

They  had  to  use  the  same  carriage  and  left  their  baggage 
at  the  hotel,  taking  with  them  grips  that  held  the  necessary 
changes-  for  four  or  five  davs’  absence. 

They  started  off  in  high  spirits,  going  due  west,  passing 
through  some  of  the  most  beautiful  scenery  in  all  Ireland. 
The  same  driver  who  took  them  out  to  Blarney  Castle  was 
in  charge  of  the  team  and  every  once  in  a  while  the  boys  gave 
him  specimens  of  the  effects  of  kissing  the  blarney  stone  by 
young  Americans. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


HOMEWARD  BOUND. 


9 

For  many  generations  the  scenery  round  about  the  lakes 
of  Killanev  ha-  been  Trcbyul’s  pride.  /  Poets  have  sung 
about  them  and  their  beauty  has  been/embalmed  in  song. 
Hhtoria.o-  and  story  writers  have  told/ibput  them  with  elo¬ 
quent  pur’,  vet  when  one  has  read  al^that  can  be  found  in 
print  about  tJv*rri  and  then  gazes  upon  the  beautiful  scene 
Y  forest!  4 o  exclaim:  “Behold, /the  half  has  not  been 


many  little  islands  covered  with  emerald  green,  the  waters 
clear  as  crystal,  and  all  around  them  hills  gradual  and  hills 
abrupt  as  though  painted  by  nature’s  master  hand. 

Fred  and  his  party  had  read  about  them  often,  and  on  the 
way  to  see  them  scarcely  anything  else  was  talked  about. 
They  thought  of  poets  and  writers  who  had  gone  over  the 
same  ground  they  were  now  traveling  over  to  visit  them. 
Say,  we  must  stop  at  one  of  the  many  inns,  spend  the 


U  I 


night  there,”  said  Fred,  “and  take  an  earl^start  to-morrow 
morning  and  view  them  from  sunrise  to  sunset.  None  of 


1A  TJ 


U, 


Word-  cannot  adequately  W-tray  their  beauty 


'j  here  m*.  a  chain  of  three  lakes,  one  of  them  dotted  with 


the  lakes  are  as  large  as  ours  at  New  Era,  but  the  three 
stretch  farther  than  ours.  I’ve  seen  pictures  of  them  so 
often  that  I’m  quite  sure  that  were  I  dropped  down  in  view 
of  them  blindfolded  and  not  being  told  that  I  was  even  in 
Ireland,  I  would  recognize  them.” 

“I  believe  I  would,  too,  Fred,”  said  Evelyn.  “I  have  a 
splendid  picture  of  them  at  home,  taken,  I  believe,  before  I 
was  born,  and  how  often  have  I  looked  at  them,  singing 
that  beautiful  song  called  ‘Killarney.’  ” 

“Yes,  and  the  song  is  as  full  of  melody  as  the  lakes  are 
of  beauty.” 

Quite  late  in  the  afternoon  the  stage  stopped  in  front  of 
a  tourist  hotel.  It  was  called  an  inn  in  Ireland,  but  it  was 
more  like  a  modem  hotel,  built  by  some  enterprising  man, 
who  saw  its  earning  value  in  the  way  of  patronage  by  tour¬ 
ists.  Tourists  are  generally  more  profitable  patrons  of  a 
hotel  than  any  other  class  of  people. 

\When  they  entered  the  hotel  and  registered  their  names 
the  landlord  exclaimed : 

“Ah,  from  Anlerica,  eh?” 

■*"  j 

“Yes,  we  are  far  away  from  home,”  said  Fred,  “but  we 
have  so  many  Irish  in  America  that  really  we  feel  quite  at 
home  here.” 

“That’s  right ;  we  try  to  make  every  one  who  comes  under 
our  roof  feel  that  way.” 

Thev  found  other  tourists:  there  besides  themselves. 
•/ 

v  ’  ^  ' 

Among  them  at  least  a  half-dozen  Americans,  a  few  French¬ 
men  and  Englishmen.  Some  of  them  had  seen  the  lakes 
that  clay  and  were  going  to  return  to  Cork  the  next  morning. 
Others  were  going  to  stay  longer  and  visit  the  lakes  more 
leisurely. 

They  were  enthusiastic  in  their  admiration  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful  scenery  and  had  many  suggestions  to  make  to  those  who 
hadn’t  seen  them  as  to  where  they  could  get  the  best  view. 

It  was  a  very  pleasant  assemblage  of  nationalities.  Tired 
as  they  were  from  the  day’s  journey,  Fred,  Dick  and  Terry, 
with  the  three  girls,  indulged  in  music  and  singing,  to  the 
very  great  delight  of  the  other  guests. 

The  landlord  declared  that  he  had  never  had  such  music 
in  his  house  before. 

They  finally  retired  at  a  reasonable  hour,  but  were  up 
again  to  make  an  early  start  to  spend  the  day  at  the  lakes, 
which  were  but  a  few  miles  away. 

Language  fails  to  describe  the  beauty  of  the  far-famed 
lakes,  and  every  turn,  as  they  drove  the  entiro  length  of 
the  chain,  brought  into  view  some  new  hit  of  scenery  that 
continually  evoked  exclamations  of  admiration  and  delight. 
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“ By  George,  Terry!”  exclaimed  Fred,  ‘‘I  regret  that  we 
haven't  a  few  islands  in  our  lake  at  New  Era.” 


“Some  day  1  intend  to  visit  the  lakes  of  Switzerland  in 
the  summer  season/ when  they  are  at  their  best.” 


“That’s  all  right,”  said  Terr}’,  “but  I  like  it  better  as  it 
is,  for  islands  in  it  would  interfere  with  it  as  a  boat  racing 
sheet  of  water.  If  there  were  a  few  islands  scattered  about 
in  it  it  would  displace  that  much  water  power.” 

“Hang  you!”  laughed  Fred,  “I'm  afraid  the  love  of  the 
almighty  dollar  has  dulled  your  perceptions’ of  beauty.” 

“Oh,  when  I  want  to  look  at  anything  beautiful,  I  look 
at  my  girl?”  T£*ry  retorted. 

“Ah,  there's  the  blarney  stone,”  shouted  Dick. 

“Well,  it’s  the  most  beautiful  bit  of  scenery  I  ever  looked 
at,”  said  Evelyn,  “and  I’ve  traveled  a  great  deal  and  am 
always  on  the  lookout  for  beautiful  bits  of  scenery.  The 
water  looks  like  a  mirror.  It  reflects  the  green  hills  on  the 
her  shores  and,  I’m  sure;  to  see  it  at  night  every  star  would 
be  mirrored.” 

“  Of  course  !  Of  course !  How  often  have  we  looked  at 
the  reflection  of  the  stars  on  our  lake  at  New  Era !  And 
how  the  dense  forests  and  its  tall  timber  are  mirrored  on  it 
on  a  still  day !  I'm  not  detracting  anything  from  the 
beauties  of  Killarney,  for  really  that  cannot  be  done.  It 
looks  as  though  nature  had  exhausted  itself  to  beautify  this 
spot;  but  I'm  proud  of  our  handiwork  at  New  Era.  We 
have  one  thing  there  that  they  don’t  have  here,  and  that  is 
the  magnificent  trees  that  border  the  lake  all  round  it  on 
each  side.” 

/ 

“Yes,  but  the  emerald  green  of  these  shores  compensates 
for  the  absence  of  the  trees.  1  am  now  looking  upon  a  scene 
that  l  have  dreamed  about  and  read  about  for  years,  and 
really  I  consider  myself  very  fortunate  indeed  in  having 
seen  it.” 

“So  do  I,”  said  Terry,  “but  for  the  life  of  me,  I  can't 
help  but  think  of  the  other  lake  and  make  the  contrast.” 

They  stopped  so  often  to  view  the  scenery  that  half  the 
day  was  gone  before  they  reached  the  farther  end  of  the 
lakes. 


Then  they  drove  through  a  winding  road  up  to  an  oh 
farmhouse  high  on  the  hill  to  view  the  lakes  from  tha 
standpoint. 

Look  at  jt  from  where  they  would  exclamations  of  deligh 
burst  from  them. 

“Well,”  said  Fred,  “it’s  worth  a  visit  to  Ireland  to  loot 
upon  this  scene.” 

“Yes,  it  is  indeed,”  assented  Evelyn,  whose  love  of  th( 
beautiful  was  a  dominant  trait. 

In  talking  with  the  man  who  lived  in  the  old  farmhouse 
they  picked  up  considerable  information  about  the  locality 

They  were  informed  that  the  water  was  always  clear,  cole 
and  sweet;  that  the  lakes  were  well  stocked  with  fish  anc 
that  a  visit  to  them  never  failed  to  quicken  the  patriotism  oi 
the  Irish  people. 

“Yes,  1  m  satisfied  of  that;  all  over  the  world  the  Iris! 
sing  the  praises  of  Killarney.” 

“Well,  I  shall  do  so,  too,”  said  Terry,  “as  long  as  I  live 
yet  there  are  lak<s  in  Switzerland,  the  praises  of  which  an 

sung  by  travelers  the  world  over.” 


“Yes,  and  you  want  to  take  a  trip  up  the  Rhine,  for  it, 
too,  is  famous  in  song  and  story.  1  don’t  know,  though,  that 
its  natural  scenery  is  any  better  than  our  Hudson’s,  hut  its 
crags  are  crowned  by  old  castles  built  a  thousand  years  ago, 
and  in  many  places  the  vineyards  extend  down  to  the  water's 
edge.” 

In  the  evening  they  returned  to  the  hotel,  not  yet  fully 
satisfied  with  what  they  had  seen. 

They  returned  the  next  day,  visited  every  spot  from  which 
a  new  view  could  be  obtained,  and  at  last  were  so  loath  to 
leave  it  that  it  was  quite  dark  when  they  reached  the  hotel 
in  the  evening. 

They  were  actually  reluctant  to  start  back  on  the  return 
trip  the  next  morning.  They  went  round  by  another  road 
and  were  deeply  interested  in  the  ever-changing  scenery. 
They  saw  farms  and  the  houses  of  the  tenants  and  found 
much  poverty  among  some  of  them. 

“Well,  it  seems  to  me  that  nature  has  been  extremely 
lavish  in  beautifying  Ireland.  No  wonder  the  Irish  love 
the  land  of  their  birth.” 

“Terry,  do  you  remember  the  story  of  the  old  Irish 
mother  who  had  lived  some  thirty  or  forty  years  in  America, 
all  the  time  wishing  to  be  able  to  visit  the  land  of  her  birth 
again  ?  But  somehow  or  other  she  was  never  able  to  do  so. 
On  her  death  bed  she  asked  her  father  confessor  if  it  were 
possible  for  her  soul,  on  its  way  to  heaven,  to  go  round  by 
way  of  Ireland.  SuS&ly/it  can’t  be  possible  that  one  should 
love  the  land  of  his  or  her  birth  with  more  loyalty  than  that 
poor  old  woman.  Go  where  you  will,  around  the  world, 
you’ll  find  Irish  men  and  women  ready  to  put  their'  hands 
down  in  their  pockets  to  contribute  something  for  the  benefit 
of  Ireland.” 

“Fred,  did  such  a  thing  really  ever  happen?”  Evelyn 
asked. 

“Really  I  have  no  means  of  knowing,  but  I’ve  read  the 
story  and  heard  it  told  many  a  time.” 

“Well,  it  is  a  beautiful  story.” 

“Yes,  a  fine  one,  too.” 

Finally  they  returned  to  Cork  and  spent  a  few  davs  there 
visiting  places  of  interest,  keeping  watch  of  the  days  as 
they  passed,  remembering  the  date  set  for  the  sailing  of 
their  steamer  for  America. 


It.  was  their  intention  to  return  to  Dublin  and  go  aboard 
the  steamer  as  it  lay  outside  the  harbor. 

They  returned  to  Dublin  three  days  before  the  steamer 
was  to  reach  there. 

In  both  cities  the  girls  had  bought  many  little  souvenirs 
of  Ireland  to  take  back  home  with  them. 

When  they  reached  Dublin 'they  found  they  were  being 
watched  bv  some  of  the  constabulary  again 


Dick  Duncan  detected  one  of  them  pointing  them  out  to 
a  well-dressed  stranger,  evidently  an  Englishman,  ami,  much 
to  Ids  surprise,  he  found  that  the  latter  had  a  companion 
who  was  also  keeping  an  eve  on  their  movements, 
lie  'poke  to  Terry  about  it  and  tlun  to  End. 
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said  Fred,  “then  we'll 


*  “  Ah,  well,  we  leave  to-morrow, 

be  rid  of  them  forever.” 

“Well,  thank  the  1  jord  I  had  an  opportunity  to  smash 
^  one  of  them,”  said  Terry.  “I  got  that  much  satisfaction 

out  of  them.” 

“\es,  and  that's  where  I  got  left/’  said  Duncan.  “Never 
got  a  chance  to  land  a  blow  on  one  of  them.” 

\\  hen  they  went  on  board  the  little  tug  steamer  that  was 
to  take  them  out  to  the  great  transatlantic  steamship,  Terry 
and  Dick  were  very  much  astonished  at  seeing  the  two  men 
whom  they  regarded  as  spies  on  board  with  them.  Natur¬ 
al  ally,  though,  they  thought  they  were  merely  going  out  to  seb 
that  they  really  did  go  aboard  and  sail  for  America. 

As  the  little  tug  steamed  up  alongside  the  great  vessel 
%  they  saw  Mr.  and  Airs.  Livingston  high  above  them  on  the 
deck,  waving  greetings  to  them. 

The. ^stairway  was  lowered  and  they  quickly  ascended  to 
greet  their  elderly  friends.  Then  their  baggage  was  sent 
.up. 

“By  George,  Terry!”  said  Dick,  “those  two  fellows  are 
going  across  with  us.” 

“Yes,  it  seems  so ;  probably  we  have  misunderstood  them.” 

“Not  a  bit  of  it!”  said  Dick  in  a  very  determined  way, 
“for  I  caught  one  of  the  constables  pointing  us  out  to  that 
fellow  with  the  glasses  on,  and  I  noticed  that  he  watched  us 
very  closely  and  that  he  was  studying  Fred’s  face  like  an 
artist  who  contemplated  taking  his  picture.” 

“All  right,  they  have  as  much  right  to  go  over  as  we 
have,  but  by  Are  great  American  eagle,  if  I  catch  them  fol¬ 
lowing  me  around  in  America  I’ll  put  a  head  on  them  as 
.  sure  as  the  sun  rises  and  sets.” 

The  girls,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Livingston,  went  at  once 
to  their  cabins,  leaving  the  boys  to  talk  with  Mr.  Living¬ 
ston. 

Of  course,  they  had  many  little  stories  to  tell. 

“Well,  did  you  get  into  any  trouble  in  Ireland?”  Mr. 
Livingston  asked. 

“Just  a  little  bit,  and  it  didn’t  amount  to  much,”  Fred 
laughed.  “Terry  got  a  charice  to'  smash  a  constable,  and  it 
was  done  so  quickly  that  I  believe  the  fellow  actually  thought 
he  had  been  struck  by  lightning,  and  it  was  a  clear  day, 
too,  not  a  cloud  in  sight.  Ireland  is  a  country  of  much 
scenic  beauty.  We  visited  the  lakes  of  Killarney  and  Castle 
Blarney.” 

“Oh,  indeed!  Did  you  kiss  the  blarney  stone?” 

“Yes,  and  had  a  lot  of  fun  over  it,  and  the  girls  say  that 
it  improved  our  blarney  to  a  very  marked  degree.” 

“Well,  well,  well!  I  can’t  conceive  how  such  a  thing  is 
possible,  for  it  strikes  me  that  you  three  yOung  men  are 
highly  gifted  in  that  particular  direction.” 

The  great  ship  started  off  on  its  journey  across  the  vast 
Atlantic,  and  in  a  little  while  the  shores  of  Ireland  were 
fading  away  in  the  distance  behind  them.  The  swell  of  Old 
Ocean  kept  the  girl-  in  their  cabins  and  the  boys  saw  noth-  j 
ing  more  of  them  until  about  noon  the  next  day.  Guided 
by  pa -t* experience,  the  boys  remained  on  deck  to  get  the 
benefit  of  the  sea  breeze  whilst  wrestling  with  old  Father, 
Neptune.  1 


Again  Terry  was  very  emphatic  in  his  criticisms  of  the 
old  sea  king,  to  thd  very  great  amusement  of  quite  a  number 
of  others  who  were  in  about  the  same  fix  that  he  was. 

They  retired  to  their  cabins  quite  late  and,  like  the  girls, 
were  not  disposed  to  rise  very  early  the  next  morning. 

They  managed  to  get  out,  though,  at  about  eleven  o’clock, 
and  found  that  they  were  blessed  with  pretty  keen  appetites. 

They  sent  a  message  by  a  stewardess  to  the  girls  to  know 
it  any  of  them  felt  well  enough  to  come  out  to  breakfast. 

Evelyn  was  the  only  one  able  to  respond,  and  she  went 
down  to  breakfast  with  the  bovs. 

When  they  came  up  again  they  found  Mary  and  Margie 
out  on  the  deck  in  their  steamer  chairs,  well  wrapped  up. 

“Hello!”  said  Dick  to  Margie,  “you  left  a  good  deal  of 
your  color  in  Ireland.” 

“  ISi  ow  you  shut  up,  Mr.  Duncan,  I’ll  be  all  right  in  a  few 
hours.  I’m  quite  hungry,  but  I  must  ^tay  out  here  in  this 
cool  sea  breeze  a  little  while  longer.” 

“Margie,”  he  whispered,  “I’ll  go  downstairs  and  get  some¬ 
thing  for  you  and  bring  it  rrp  if  }rou’ll  just  tell  me  what 
you’d  like  to  have.  A  cup  of  coffee,  I  think,  would  do  you 
good,  and  it  is  most  excellent  on  board  here.” 

Dick  ran  down  after  a  cup  for  her,  but  Margie  shook  her 
head  and  declined  to  take  anv,  saving  that  she  wanted  a 
few  hours  more  in  the  sea  breeze  before  she  could  get  over  her 
sea-sickness. 

It  was  quite  late  in  the  afternoon  before  Margie  and  Mary 
were  able  to  go  to  the  table. 

Evelyn,  though,  had  entirely  recovered,  and  her  beauty 
and  liveliness  on  deck  attracted  the  attention  of  many  pas¬ 
sengers.  The  majority  of  the  ladies,  however,  were  still 
keeping  to  their  cabins. 

But  it  was  not  until  the  morning  of  the  second  day  that 
the  passengers  began  to  feel  more  like  themselves,  and  it 
was  then  that  Terry  remarked  to  Fred  that  the  two  men 
whom  they  suspected  of  being  spies  were  watching  all  three 
of  them  all  the  time  they  were  outside  their  cabins. 

“Yes,  I’ve  noticed  that-;  now,,  let’s  see  if  we  can  find 
out  something  about  them.  Surely  the  officers  of  the  ship 
ought  to  be  able  to  give  a  little  bit  of  information,  for  if  they 
are  government  spies,  they  certainly  have  tickets  that  are 
issued  to  Secret  Service  men.  You  two  keep  quiet  and,  I’ll 
see  what  I  can  find  out.” 

Fred,  in  his  quiet  sort  of  way,  soon  made  the  acquaintance 
of  a  London  commercial  drummer.  Over  in  England  they 
are  known  as  “bagmen”  from  their  habit  of  carrying  fample 
cases  of  goods  in  their  line. 

It  didn’t  take  Fred  very  long  to  win  the  Englishman’s 
favor,  and  he  became  quite  communicative.  Finally  he 
called  Fred’s  attention  to  one  of  the  two  men  the  boys  sus¬ 
pected  and  remarked : 

“Say,  that  man  belongs  to  Scotland  Yard.  He  is  an  old 
detective,  and  I’m  thinking  he  must  be  after  somebody  on 
board  here.” 

“Are  you  sure  of  that?”  Fred  asked. 

V 

“Yes;  I  happened  to  go  in  the  Bailey  one  day  and  found 
him  testifying  against  a  man  whom  ho  had  arrested,  lie 
said  that  he  was  a  Scotland  Yard  detective,  and  there’s  an- 
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other  man  on  board  here  who  was  a  witness  in  another  case 
on  that  same  day.  I  recognized  him  as  soon  as  I  saw  him.” 

“Well,  1  recognized  him  in  Dublin.  He  came  on  board 
at  the  same  time  that  we  did,  and  I  noticed  that  he  was 
talking  with  a  constable  who  had  been  acting  as  a  spy  on  us 
pretty  much  all  the  time  we  were  traveling  around  through 
Ireland.” 

“Well,  they  watch  a  great  many  people  over  there,  for 
the  Irish  give  the  government  a  great  deal  of  trouble. ” 

“Well,  I’m  no  Irishman,”  laughed  Fred. 

“No,  but  there  are  so  many  Irish  agitators  over  in  Amer¬ 
ica  that  they  are  in  the  habit  of  watching  tourists  from  that 
country  who  are  anywhere  in  Ireland,  and  that  may  be  the 
cause  of  your  being  watched. ” 


-  V 

CHAPTER  VII. 


“you  can't  bluff  me,  captain.” 

Fred  lost  no  time  in  telling  Terry  and  Dick  what  . he  had 
found  out  about  the  man  who  was  watching  them. 

“Great  Scott !  A  regular  Scotland  Arard  detective  !”  said 
Terry,  “and  that  is  in  London.  Surely,  it  can’t  be  that 
the  authorities  in  England  have  actually  set  a  spy  on  our 
movements?” 

'  “Well,  it  looks  that  y*” 

“Say,  let’s  throw  him  overboard,”  suggested  Duncan. 

“Nonsense,”  returned  Fred. 

“Well,  let  me  make  a  suggestion,”  put  in  Terry. 

“Go  ahead.” 

“  I  suggest  that  we  three  take  turns  at  watching  those  fel¬ 
lows.  Follow  them  about  wherever  they  go  until  we  attract 
the  attention  of  all  the  passengers  on  board,  and  let  out  hints 
that  we  think  they  are  men  who  ought  to  be  watched.” 

Fred  laughed  and  thought  a  while,  then  remarked : 

“Well,  that  would  make  life  very  imcoinfortable  for 
them.” 

“Of  course  it  would,  but  thev  are  on  board  here  to  make 

/  •/ 

life  uncomfortable  for  us.  It’s  true  it  is  their  occupation, 
but  a  man  hasn’t  a  right  to  have  an  occupation  that  annoys 
innocent  people.” 

“Well,  let’s  try  it  on  them,”  Fred  laughed;  “at  any  rate 
it  will  turn  the  tables  and  show  them  how  it  is  themselves.” 

A  plan  was  agreed  on  and  they  were  to  take  turns  at 
watching  the  leader  of  the  two  detectives. 

The  first  turn  devolved  upon  Duncan.  He  got  his  steamer 
chair  and  began  his  vigil. 

Fred  and  Terry  told  the  girls  about  it,  and  thev  fre¬ 
quently  passed  where  they  could  see  Dick  on  the  watch. 

In  a  little  while  the  detective  who  had  been  watching 
Fred  tumbled  to  the  fact  that  a  young  man  was  watching 
him. 


flick  was  rather  bold  nbout  it,  for  ho  made  no  pretense 
rrf  trying  to  conceal  the  fact  that  he  was  camping  on  the 
fellow's  trail. 


2  ^  ~  tim.'c.  I'  t  Dk  ,  imxrljhlv  fl¬ 


owed  and  gazed  at  him  as  though  he  were  practically  hypno- 
tized. 

After  a  while  other  passengers  noticed  Duncan’s  actions 
and  men  stood  around  watching  him. 

Several  times  the  detective  turned  and  looked  him  in  the 
face,  but  Dick  never  flinched  in  returning  his  gaze.  W  hej;- 
ever  he  went  Dick  was  right  at  his  heels.  No  man  could 
speak  to  him  above  a  whisper  without  Dick  hearing  it. 

To  get  rid  of  him,  the  detective  finally  went  to  bis  cabin. 

Dick  took  his  steamer  chair  and  sat  down  within  four 
feet  of  it. 

Margie  was  somewhat  put  out  about  it  after  a  while,  for 
she  preferred  Dick’s  company,  but  Dick  couldn’t  see  any¬ 
body  on  shipboard  but  that  Scotland  lrard  detective. 

He  stuck  to  him  until  he  was  succeeded  by  1  erry  who,  it 
possible,  stuck  closer  to  him  than  Duncan  himself  had. 
Wherever  the  man  went  Terry  was  within  three  feet  of  him, 
unless  he  locked  himself  in  his  cabin. 

Finally  the  detective  spoke  to  him: 

“Are  you  watching  me?”  be  asked. 

“lres,”  said  Terry.  A 

“What’s  the  trouble?  What  are  you  watching  me  for?” 

“I  don’t  know,  but  we’ve  been  cabled  from  New  A ork  not 
to  let  you  get  out  of  our  sight.”  / 

That  staggered  the  detective.  There  wasn't  a  particle  of 
truth  in  the  statement,  but  Terry  always  insisted  that  the 
truth  had  nothing  to  do  with  a  joke. 

“Who  sent  that  cable?”  the  detective  asked. 

“Oh,  you  ask  too  many  questions,”  said  Terry.  “You'll 
find  out  all  about  it  when  officers  come  on  board  the  steamer 
at  Quarantine.”  ^ 

It  is  strange,  but  nevertheless  a  fact,  that  the  detective 
never  suspected  the  joke.  The  fact  is,  he  was  taken  so 
completely  by  surprise  that  he  really  couldn't  think  ration-^ 
ally.  He  drew  a  notebook  and  pencil  from  his  pocket,  wrote 
a  few  lines  on  it  and  passed  it  to  his  brother  detective. 

What  was  written  on  it  completely  astounded  the  fejlow 
and*  he  stared  at  Terry  for  quite  a  while  and  then  inquired ? 

“Are  you  a  detective?” 

“That’s  none  of  your  business.”  said  Terry.  “I  am  not 
making  any  inquiries  about  your  personal  affairs.” 

The  two  detectives  walked  about  the  deck,  but  Terry  stuck 
to  them  like  a  shadow.  Of  course,  be  made  no  remarks  iir 
their  hearing.  He  had  as  much  right  to  walk  the  deck  as 
they  had,  and  when  they  retired  to  their  cabin,  no  one  had 
any  right  to  object  to  his  sitting  in  front  of  their  door  in 
his  steamer  chair. 

They  tried  several  times  to  shake  him  off.  but  one  might 
as  well  try  to  dodge  his  shadow  in  clear  sunshine. 

Supper  time  came  and  the  detectives  went  down,  but 
Terrv  was  right  behind  them. 

Of  course,  every  passenger  has  a  sent  assigned  hnv*  which 
he  must  keep  during  the  entire  voyage,  but  instead  of  taking 
a  seat  alongside  of  Mary,  Terry  stood  where  he  could  keep  n 
eye  on  the  detective  and  through  the  entire  meal  never  erne 


j  took  his  eye  off  him. 

]•  inafL  it  liecame  noised  about  amonc  t 

_ 
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ne  mysterious 
% 

had  been  guilt 


individual,  and  they  wondered  what  crime 
v  of. 


0:  course  Fred  posted  Mr.  Livingston,  and  the  old  gen¬ 
tleman  was  very  much  amused. 


In  due  time  Fred  relieved  Terry,  who  went  down  and  got 
his  supper,  after  which,  he  joined  Mary. 

The  detective  went  into  the  smoking-room,  for  the  night 
air  was  too  cool  out  on  deck. 

Fred  went  in,  too,  and  began  cracking  jokes  with  other 
passengers  who  were  indulging  in  cigars,  but  all  the  time 
he  kept  his  eye  on  the  detective. 

It  was  plainly  to  be  seen  that  the  latter  was  greatly  wor¬ 
ried.  He  was  satisfied  that  he  had  committed  no  crime,  and 
‘  he  suspected  that  it  was  either  a  case  of  mistaken  identity, 
or  that  some  sort  of  a  plot  was  being  worked  against  him  by 
the  friends  of  parties  he  had  arrested  in  his  career  as  a 
■JlvJcotland  Yard  detective. 

Twice  he  got  up  and  went  out,  but  Fearnot  followed  him. 

He  took  several  turns  around  the  deck,  both  of  them 
shivering  with  cold. 

O 

Finally  the  detective  turned  fiercely  on  him  and,  blurting 
out  an  oath,  said: 

"What  are  you  following  me  for?” 
t  “Am  I  following  you?”  Fred  coolly  asked. 

“Yes;  whichever  way  I  turn  you  are  right  on  my  heels.” 

"Well,  is  there  any  particular  spot  on  this  vessel,  outside 
^  of  your  cabin,  that  belongs  exclusively  to  you?  I  have  a 
right  to  go  wherever  you  have,  except  into  your  cabin.” 

“That’s  all  right,  you  are  shadowing  me,  and  I  know  it. 
Now,  speak  up  like  a  man  and  say  what  it  is  all  about.” 

*  “I  beg  your  pardon,”  said  Fred;  “you  will  find  out  all 
about  it  when  we  reach  Quarantine  at  Sandy  Hook.” 

“Well,  let  me  tell  you,  I’ve  had  enough  of  it,  and  if  you 
'  don’t  drop  it,  I’ll  drop  you.” 

“That’s  just  in  my  line  of  business.  I  know  something 
about  ‘dropping’  myself.” 

There  were  some  of  the  sailors  at  work  on  the  deck  and 
they  saw  the  detective  make  a  rush  at  Fearnot  and  clinch 
with  him. 

The  next  moment  they  saw  him  land  on  his  back  with  a 

♦  tremendous  thud. 

He  sprang  to  hi3  feet,  rushed  at  him  again,  and  again  went 
flying. 

1  “Try*  that  again,”  said  Fearnot,  “and  I’ll  throw’  you 


overboard.” 

“I’ll  appeal  to  the  captain  for  protection,”  and  with  that 
he  started  to  the  captain’s  quarters. 

“See  here,  you  fellows,”  said  Fred,  “you  saw  that  man 
attack  me  twice,  didn’t  you?” 


f  “Aye.” 

“All  right.  Remember  it,  and  here’s  something  for  you 
to  spend  when  you  get  ashore,”  and  with  that  he  put  a 
couolr-  of  silver  dollars  in  the  hand  of  each  of  them. 
||j|"Aye,  sir.” 

The  detective  went  straight  to  the  purser’s  office  and 
inquired  for  the  captain. 

\VV  "n  came  out  he  made  his  complaint  and  the  cap- 

;  •*;.t  hi*  first  mate  to  investigate  it. 


He  pointed  out  Fearnot  to  him  and  the  mate  asked : 

“What’s  the  trouble?” 

“I’m  not  in  any  trouble,”  said  Fred. 

“But  this  passenger  says  you  are  annoying  him.  He  says 
you  follow  him  wherever  he  goes  as  though  you  were  shadow¬ 
ing  him.” 

“Look  here,  officer,”  said  Fred,  “you  attend  to  your  busi¬ 
ness  and  I’ll  attend  to  mine.  That  man  attacked  me  twice 
and  there  are  four  of  vour  sailors  w7ho  will  testifv  to  it. 
Now  I  know  just  what  your  duties  are.  I’m  keeping  my 
eye  on  that  man  according  to  orders.  I  am  shadowing  him, 
but  as  long  as  I  do  not  attempt  any  violence  you  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  say  about  it,  or  your  captain,  either,  unless  it  is  a  rule 
on  shipboard  that  one  man  shall  not  look  at  ^mother.” 

“Well,  it  is  my  duty  to  see  that  the  passengers  are  not 

annoved.”  ' 

%/ 

“Yes,  and  it  is  also  your  duty  to  refrain  from  annoying 
me.  I’m  going  to  keep  my  eye  on  that  man  until  wre  reach 
Sandy  Hook,  and  if  you  try  to  prevent  me  from  doing  so. 
you’ll  find  yourself  in  trouble  when  you  reach  New  Yoii. 
I’ve  no  intention  of  doing  him  any  violence  at  all,  unless 
he  attacks  me.  I  threw7  him  qw'ay  from  me  twice  and  told 
him  if  he  attacked  me  again  I’d  throw  him  overboard,  and 
I  will.” 

x 

The  mate  was  puzzled.  Fearnot  spoke  with  the  authority 
of  some  official,  and  he  was  really  in  doubt  as  to  what  he 
was  up  against,  so  he  returned  to  the  captain  and  reported. 

The  captain  came  to  him  and  requested  him  to  step  into 
his  office  for  a  few7  minutes. 

“Certainly,”  said  Fred. 

Inside  the  captain’s  office,  Fred  w7as  informed  that  the 
passenger  had  complained  to  him  of  being  annoyed  by  him 
and  two  companions  taking  turns  at  w’atching  and  shadow¬ 
ing  him  wherever  he  w7ent  on  board  the  vessel. 

“Yes,  w7e  are  doing  that,”  said  Fred. 

“What’s  the  trouble?” 

“That  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  explain.  My  superior  offi¬ 
cers  will  appear  on  deck  when  we  reach  Quarantine  and 
probably  you  will  find  out  all  about  it  then.” 

That  staggered  the  captain,  who  remarked : 

“You  must  be  making  a  mistake.  I  know  that  man.  he 
is  a  well-known  Scotland  Yard  detective.  It  is  a  case  of 
mistaken  identity.” 

“I  don’t  think  so,”  said  Fred,  “he  was  pointed  out  to  me 
and  I  am  simply  obeying  instructions.  Neither  you  nor  any 
other  officer  on  board  the  steamer  has  any  right  to  prohibit 
one  passenger  from  looking  at  another,  and  I’ve  done  noth¬ 
ing  else  but  look  at  him,  and  it’s  my  intention  to  look  at 
him  and  watch  him  until  we  get  across  the  ocean.  If  lie 
doesn’t  like  it,  let  him  stay  in  his  cabin  and  we’ll  keep  a 
watch  on  his  door,  unless  he  i>  entitled  to  certain  privileges 
that  none  of  the  rest  of  us  have.  You  say  he  is  n  Scotland 
Yard  detective.  I’m  a  detective,  too,  and  I  don’t  want  to 
see  you  show  partiality  for  either  side.” 

“Young  man,  you  w7nnt  to  be  very  careful  how  von  talk 
to  me.” 

“That’s  a  little  bit  of  advice  you’d  better  follow  yourself, 
captain,”  returned  Fred,  very  coolly.  “You  are  in  supreme 
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command  here,  but  I  know  very  well  the  limit  of  your  au¬ 
thority  so  far  as  passengers  are  concerned.  1  do  not  pro¬ 
pose  violating  any  law,  hut  at  the  same  time  1  know  what  my 
duty  is  and  intend  to  perform  it.  As  long  as  I  don’t  inter¬ 
fere  with  any  other  passenger  or  violate  any  of  the  rules 
of  the  ship  you  have  nothing  to  say  about  it.  I  am  going 
to  watch  my  man  and  if  you  interpose  your  authority  against 
my  merely  looking  at  another  passenger,  you’ll  find  your¬ 
self  in  limbo  as  soon  as  you  land  in  New  York  City.” 

The  captain  was  an  Englishman,  and  it  staggered  him 
to  be  talked  to  that  way.  He  saw  that  the  young  man 
knew  his  rights  and  had  the  nerve  to  insist  on  them. 

“You  must  remember  you  are  still  under  the  British 
flag,”  said  the  captain. 

“Very  true,  but  I’m  not  afraid  of  your  old  red  flag;  I’ve 
got  the  Stars  and  Stripes  behind  me.  I’ve  paid  for  first- 
class  passage  on  board  your  vessel  and  I  have  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  any  other  passenger.  You  have  just  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  man  who  complained  to  you  is  a  professional 
defective.  He  is  on  board  here  to  watch  somebody  else,  and 
if  you  are  not  aware  of  that  fact  I  can  tell  you  plainly  that 
I  am.” 


“Well,  why  not  let  him  alone?  He  can’t  get  away  unless 
he  jumps  overboard,  a  thing  he  is  not  likely  to  do.” 

“No,  I  don't  apprehend  that,  but  at  the  same  time  I’m 
going  to  watch  him,,  and  before  l  stop  it  you’ll  havevto  issue 
a  rule  that  one  passenger  on  board  your  vessel  mustn’t  look 
at  another  one,  and  I  dare  you  to  do  it.” 

“What,  do  you  dare  me  ?  I  can  put  you  in  irons,  sir !” 

“Well,  let’s  see  you  try  it.  What  sort  of  an  excuse  would 
you  put  up  for  it  when  you  reached  New  York?” 

“Annoying  a  passenger,”  was  the  reply. 

“Oh,  suppose  the  question  is  asked  you  in  court  how  I 
annoyed  the  passenger?  All  you  can  say  is  that  I  kept 
watching  him — simply  kept  an  eye  on  him  every  time  he 
appeared  on  deck  or  elsewhere.  Don’t  you  make  the  mis¬ 
take,  captain,  of  thinking  I  don’t  know  my  business.  I 
have  the  right  to  go  any  where,  on  board  the  ship  that  any 
other  passenger  has,  except  into  his  cabin,  and  if  you  inter¬ 
fere  with  that  right  I’ll  call  upon  the  law  in  New  York  City 

in  a  pretty  heavy  suit  for  damages. 
The  man  who  complained  to  you  is  himself  a  detective,  ac¬ 
cording  to  your  own  admission,  whose  business  it  is  to 
shadow  and  watch  others.  Now  that  he  is  being  shadowed, 
and  he  is  an  Englishman  like  yourself,  you  try  to  protect 


him.  It’s  six  one  way,  but  not  quite  a  half-dozen  the  other, 
eh?  Now,  don’t  flatter  yourself  that  you  can  bluff  me.  for 
you  can't  do  it,  and  T  challenge  you  to  interfere  with  me 
unless  I  violate  any  of  the  ordinary  rules  of  your  ship.” 

The  captain  was  never  so  thoroughly  bluffed  before  in  his 
life  and  he  began  disclaiming  any  intention  of  favoring  one 
passenger  more  than  another,  but  he  repeated  that  the  pas¬ 
senger  had  complained  to  him  that  he  was  being  annoyed, 
and  it  was  his  business  to  investigate  it. 

“That's  all  right ;  call  him  in.  let  him  explain  what  his 
anuoyance  is,  and,  if  there  is  anything  in  it  that  he  hasn't 
been  guilty  of  himself,  or  that  is  in  violation  of  the  rules  of 
your  ship,  1  11  promise  to  stop  it.” 


“Well,  I'll  have  a  private  talk  with  him  about  it.” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  calling  him  in  lu*re  and  talking 
with  him  right  before  my  face?  I  acknowledge  frankly 
that  I'm  watching  him  and  there  are  two  others  on  board 
here  who  are  watching  him  also.  We  are  taking  turns  at  it. 
If  he  doesn’t  want  us  to  look  at  him,  let  him  lock  himself 
up  in  his  cabin.” 

The  captain  left  his  office  in  a  very  disturbed  state  of 
mind. 

Fred  strolled  out,  too,  and  saw  the  captain  take  the  Scot¬ 
land  Yard  detective  aside  and  talk  with  him. 

What  passed  between  them  Fred  never  found  out,  but  he 
chuckled  away  down  in  the  bottom  of  his  shoes  at  the  fun 
he  was  having  with  the  spy. 

The  next  day  the  Englishman  found  that  more  than  half 
the  passengers  on  board  were  "watching  him.  They  had 
heard  great  stories  about  him,  and  it  wTas  quite  natural  th^ 
they  should  stare  at  him  and  w*onder  why  three  detectives 
were  keeping  him  under  such  close  surveillance. 

In  a  desperate  state  of  mind,  he  w7ent  to  several  of  the 
passengers,  and  every  one  had  a  different  story  to  tell  about 
what  they  had  heard  of  him,  and  for  the  life  of  him  he 
couldn’t  trace  any  one  of  them  to  its  origin. 

Finally  it  came  Duncan’s  time  to  relieve  Fred  and  "when¬ 
ever  he  caught  the  eye  of  the  spy  there  was  a  grim  smile  on 
his  face. 

Several  times  Dick  wrote  little  notes  and  passed  them 
to  Terry  or  Fred,  and  as  the  latter  read  them  they  looked 
around  inquiringly  at  their  victim. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

FRED  MAKES  A  REVELATION  TO  THE  CAPTAIN. 

“Fred,”  said  Terry,  as  they  wTere  watching  Dick  worrying  - 
the  detective,  “that  Scotland  Yard  fellow*  would  give  a  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  to  be  back  in  London.” 

“Yes,  I’ve  been  noticing  the  worried  expression  on  his 
face,  and  he’s  losing  sleep  for  wandering  and  thinking. 
We’ve  got  him  on  the  run  and  he  expects  to  see  officers  climb 
up  the  side  of  the  ship  when  we  reach  Quarantine  with  hand¬ 
cuffs  with  which  to  decorate  his  wrists.  His -assistant  seems 
to  keep  out  of  the  way,  and  if  he  is  watching  any  of  us  it  is 
at  a  distance,  but  we’ll  stick  to  that  fellow  and  utterly 
spoil  his  enjoyment  of  the  trip  if  it  is  possible  to  do  so.” 

“What  did  the  captain  say  to  you,  Fred?” 

Fred  repeated  the  story  of  his  interview  with  the  captain 
and  how  he  bluffed  him,  “We’ve  got  to  be  careful,  Terry.” 
lie  added.  “We  must  fight  only  when  attacked,  as  there 
is  no  law*  to  keep  us  from  gazing  at  him.” 

“Well,  I'll  bet  when  I  go  on  duty  he'll  take  to  his  cabin.” 

“What  are  you  going  to  do?” 

“I've  borrowed  Mary's  opera  glass  and  I'm  going  to  sit 

<  10  ind  gaze  through  it  at  him 

and  1  11  make  notes  about  every  twenty  or  thirty  minutes 
for  you  and  Dick  and  the  girls  to  read.” 
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“Great  Seott !  that  is  the  refinement  of  cruelty,1 ”  said 

JYed. 

“That's  all  right :  we'll  give  them  a  taste  of  their  own 
medicines.  We've  got  the  run  on  them  and  must  keep  at  it.”  , 
*  The  truth  is.  Dick  enjoyed  the  fun  more  than  Fred  and  ! 
Terry  did.  for  he  knew  that  Margie  was  enjoying  it,  too,  | 
whilst  Evelyn  and  Mary  were  a  little  bit  worried  over  it. 

V  V 

They  were  apprehensive  of  trouble. 

That  evening  Terry  was  on  duty  whilst  Fred  and  J)ick, 
with  the  girls,  entertained  the  passengers  in  the  main 
saloon  with  music  and  singing. 

Theirs  were  decidedly  the  best  voices  on  board,  and  that 
fact,  together  with  their  willingness  to  sing  and  play,  made 
them  very  popular  with  all  the  passengers.  The  Scotland 
Yard  man,  however,  hid  himself  in  his  cabin,  because  he 
was  unable  to  stand  the  suspicious  glances  of  the  balance  of 
them. 

Terry  had  his  steamer  chair  directly  in  front  of  the  de¬ 
tective's  cabin,  gazing  right  at  the  door  like  a  child  watch¬ 
ing  a  photographer's  camera  to  see  the  mouse  come  out. 

After  a  while  somebody  got  up  and  gave  a  recitation.  It 
was  supposed  to  be  funny,  but  it  was  such  an  old,  old  chest¬ 
nut  that  the  listeners  had  to  punch  each  other  in  the  ribs 
to  get  up  a  smile. 

Then  a  young  lady  recited  “Curfew,”  and  it  came  near 
breaking  up  the  concert. 

“Friends,”  said  Fred,  “I  have  a  friend  on  board  here  who 
can  give  you  an  exceedingly  humorous  recitation,  but  he’s 
on  duty.  I’ll  relieve  him  for  a  few  minutes,  that  you  may 
hear  him,”  and  with  that  he  went  to  where  Terry  was  seated 
in  front  of  the  detective’s  cabin  door,  whispered  a  few  words 
to  him,  after  which  Terry  vacated  the  steamer  chair  and 
Fred  took  possession  of  it. 

“Ladies  and  gentlemen,”  said  Terry,  “it’s  simply  a  little 
story  I  can  tell  you  about  how  the  country  lad  proposed  to 
his  sweetheart,”  and  with  that  he  began  Sam  Innes’  recita¬ 
tion,  and  inside  of  a  few  minutes  the  captain  himself  came 
out  of  his  office,  where  he  was  writing  some  letters,  to  see 
what  the  occasion  of  such  an  uproar  was. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  two  detectives  opened  their  cabin 
door  and  peered  out  at  the  passengers,  who  were  roaring, 
screaming  and  falling  against  each  other  as  they  listened  to 
i  Terry. 

They  found  Fred  sitting  right  out  in  front  of  them  star¬ 
ing  at  them. 

They  listened  for  a  few  minutes  as  if  thunderstruck. 
Then  they  began  laughing. 

“Oh,  come  out  and  listen;  it’s  a  good  thing,”  laughed 
Fred.  “It’s  better  than  a  circus.” 

They  paid  no  attention  to  him,  but  sto.od  there  in  the 
door  of  the  cabin,  laughing  until  Terry  had  finished  it. 
Then  they  went  back  inside,  shut  the  door  and  Terry  re- 
/Wnod  to  his  seat,  but  the  laugh  went  on,  for  every  few 
;re.  -ornobody,  unable  to  control  his  risibles,  would 
b»;r-t  forth  in  a  roar  and  double  up. 

.  Many  of  the  pa  mongers  repeatedly  called  on  Terry  to 
give  them  the  story'  Over  again. 


“Oh,  that’s  enough  for  to-night,”  he  replied,  “but  I’ll 
give  you  another  ofie  to-morrow  evening.” 

Fred,  Dick  and  the  girls  sang  several  more  songs  and 
completely  won  the  hearts  of  the  passengers. 

Of  course,  Fred’s  changing  seats  with  Terry  in  front  of 
the  detective’s  cabin  door  revived  the  interest  in  the  spying 
business,  that  was  going  on.  They  made  inquiries  of  the 
three  boys,  but  each  shook  his  head,  refusing  to  make  any 
communication  whatever, '  which  added  greatly  to  the 
mystery. 

It  completely  unnerved  the  two  detectives,  as  was  shown 
when  they  asked  that  their  breakfast  be  sent  to  their  cabin 
the  next  morning. 

They  didn’t  even  come  out  on  deck  to  enjoy  a  smoke. 

“By  George !”  chuckled  Terry,  “we  have  run  the  foxes  to 
their  holes.” 

“Now,  look  here,  Fred,  get  up  another  concert  to-night. 
1  was  awake  half  the  night  making  up  a  recitation  about  how 
it  feels  to  be  shadowed.” 

“Great  Scott,  Terry!  can  you  make  a  good  thing  of  it?” 

“Yes,  I  think  I  can.  I  woke  myself  up  laughing  about 
it  and  if  possible  I  want  those  two  fellows  to  come  out  and 
listen  to  it.” 

“I  don’t  believe  we  can  get  them  out,  Terry,  they  seem 
to  be  badly  frightened.” 

“Yes,  I  think  they  are,  too,  but  if  they  don’t  come  but.  I’ll 
stand  with  my  back  against  the  door  and  get  it  off.” 

“Oh,  that  would  look  like  persecution,  Terry.” 

“Well,  ain't  we  persecuting  them?  Ain’t  we  returning 
tit  for  tat,  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  and 
isn’t  that  according  to  Scripture?” 

Fred  knew  that  Terry  was  an  extremely  original  char¬ 
acter.  He  had  never  yet  seen  him  in  any  trouble  where  he 
wasn’t  equal  to  the  emergency,  so  he  had  no  fear  of  the  out¬ 
come  so  far  as  a  mirth-provoking  recitation  was  concerned. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  Fred  was  on  duty  to 
relieve  Duncan,  that  the  two  detectives  came  out  of  their 
cabin  and  went  out  on  the  deck  to.  enjoy  a  smoke. 

Fred  watched  them  at  a  little  distance,  and  all  the  pas¬ 
sengers  were  conscious  of  the  fact  as  well  as  the  detectives 
themselves  were. 

He  followed  them  around  to  the  forward  deck  and  then  to 
the  smoking-room,  keeping  them  constantly  in  sight,  but 
acting  as  though  he  were  not  watching  them. 

Finally  they  went  astern  and  sat  down  on  a  coil  of  rope. 

Fred  kept  within  about  twenty  feet  of  them  and  began 
having  fun  with  them  by  means  of  his  ventriloquial  powers. 

He  made  all  kinds  of  sarcastic  remarks  about  them.  He 
cracked  jokes  at  their  expense,  commented  on  their  looks 
and  suggested  that  to  escape  the  stings  of  conscience  they 
would  jump  overboard  and  drown  themselves. 

They  never  suspected  ventriloquism,  for  Fred  was  too  far 
away  for  them  to  suspect  that  he  had  anything  to  do  with 
it. 

There  were  three  sailors  back  there  doing  their  usual 
routine  work,  but  as  the  sounds  didn’t  come  exacily  from 
their  direction,  they  didn’t  know  what  to  think  of  it. 

They  arose  and  started  for  the  forward  deck  again,  and  at 
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fiich  step  they  heard  somebody  timing  them  with  the  old, 
familiar  military  expression,  “hep,  hep,  hep.” 

Some  of  the  other  passengers  began  laughing.  It  was  too 
much  for  their  overstrung  nerves  and  one  of  them  stopped, 
looked  around  and  volunteered  to  thrash  the  man  who  was 
making  himself  so  officious. 

Of  course,  nobody  responded,  and  they  started  off  again, 
followed  by  “hep,  hep,  hep.” 

Then  the  passengers  themselves  began  wondering  who  it 
was  that  was  annoying  the  Scotland  Yard  men. 

“There  they  go,  watch  them;  hep,  hep,  hep,”  came  the 
voice  again. 

It  threw  them  into  a  most  violent  rage  and  they  returned 
to  their  cabin,  where  they  had  the  next  meal  brought  to 
them,  not  caring  to  face  the  passengers  at  the  table. 

In  the  evening,  though,  the  concert  was  resumed  and  the 
singing  was  so  fine  that  the  detectives  opened  their  door 
just  to  listen. 

They  then  made  the  discovery  that  the  young  fellows 
who  were  shadowing  them  had  evidently  left  off  their  work. 

They  opened  the  door  a  little  wider  and  finally  slipped 
out  and  took  a  seat  where  the  great  majority  of  the  crowd 
were  in  front  of  them  and  they  were  not  noticed. 

After  a  while  Terry  gave  them  the  country  swain’s  recita¬ 
tion  again,  and  its  effect  was  the  same  as  the  night  before — 
everybody  was  thrown  almost  into  convulsions. 

The  detectives  themselves  felt  almost  like  forgiving  him 
for  the  hearty  laugh  they  had  enjoyed. 

When  he  ceased  they  begged  for  another  recitation. 

“Well,  I  have  one  more  I  can  give  you;  it  is  about  the 
funny  experience  of  a  detective  who  was  sent  out  to  watch 
another  fellow  and  camp  on  his  trail,  but  he  suddenly  found 
that  the  other  fellow  was  camping  on  his  trail  and  fasten¬ 
ing  an  eye  upon  him  until  it  looked  as  big  as  a  locomotive 
headlight,”  and  then  followed  a  story  that  actually  stag¬ 
gered  Fred  and  Dick  as  well  as  the  girls. 

» 

It  had  many  funny  situations  in  it,  and  at  times  he 
seemed  to  be  relating  the  very  story  of  the  two  detectives  in 
Scotland  Yard. 


At  first  they  looked  frightened,  but  to  save  their  lives  they 
couldn’t  get  away,  because  of  their  anxiety  to  hear  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  story,  and  it  was  so  near  to  them  that  many  in 
the  audience  turned  and  stared  at  them  inquiringly. 

There  was  a  great  roar  of  applause  when  he  finished  and 
Fred  slapped  Dick  on  the  shoulder  with  an  exclamation: 

“Old  man,  that  boy’s  a  genius,  eh?” 

“  He  is  that !”  laughed  Dick  ;  “it’s  almost  as  good  as  Sam 
lnnes’  yarn.” 

“Yes,  but  think  of  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 


gotten  up.  As  a  caricature,  it  is  the  finest  thing  I  ever 
heard.  ” 

1 

Then,  turning  to  Mary,  he  continued: 

“Mary,  that  boy  is  a  marvel.  He  made  all  that  up  for 
the  benefit  of  those  two  fellows.  He’s  the  whole  show  him^ 
self.”  j 

Mary  and  the  girls  were  laughing  till  the  tears  ran  down 
their  faces. 

•  • 

When  it  was  over  with  none  of  the  boys  returned  to  watch 

the  detectives.  They  didn't  care  to  notice  them  at  all. 

In  a  little  while  they  retired. 

“Terry,”  said  Fred,  in  the  cabin,  “that’s  the  finest  thing, 
I  ever  knew  you  to  get  off,  and  every  hit  had  two  edges  to  it. 
each  edge  as  sharp  as  a  razor,  and  those  fellows  felt  it.  We’ll } 
probably  reach  Quarantine  to-morrow  night,  but  to-morrow 
we  will  let  up  on  those  fellows.  If  they  come  out  on  deck 
we’ll  pretend  not  to  notice  them.” 

“All  right,  I  think  their  hair  would  turn  gray  if  the 
voyage  were  a  week  longer.  They  are  beginning  to  look 
haggard  for  want  of  sleep.” 

The  next  morning  the  three  boys  and  the  girls  appeared 
at  the  breakfast  table  in  the  gayest  spirits ;  many  ladies  and 
gentlemen  looked  at  Terry  and  laughed. 

One  elderly  gentleman  strangled  himself  trying  to  drink 
his  coffee  whilst  at  the  same  time  something  funny  that 
Terry  had  said  occurred  to  him. 

That  started  the  laughter  all  around  the  table. 

The  captain  himself  enjoyed  it,  and  when  they  all  went 
out  on  deck  he  came  up  to  Terry,  extended  his  hand  to  him  f 
and 'said : 

“I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  fine  entertainment  you  gave 
us  last  night  and  the  evening  before.  Are  you  a  profes¬ 
sional  entertainer?” 

“No,”  said  Terry,  “I’m  a  plain,  ordinary  business  man.” 

“Well,  may  I  ask  you  another  question?  Are  you  a  pro¬ 
fessional  detective?” 

'“No.”  j 

“Well,  it’s  understood  here  on  board  that  you  are.” 

“Yes,  I  know,  but  it's  a  mistake;  I've  simply  been  having 

L  J  c 

some  fun  with  a  couple  of  Scotland  Yard  detectives  on 
board.” 

“Eh,  what?”  '  '  x 

Terry  repeated  it,  and  the  captain  glared  at  him. 

“Really,  I  don't  understand  you,”  said  he. 

“Well,  I’m  not  responsible  for  #that.  I  understood  that 
those  two  Scotland  Yard  men  were  on  board  here  watching 
somebody  else,  and  my  two  friends  and  myself  made  up  a 
little  plot  to  show  them  how  it  felt  to  ho  watched  them¬ 
selves.”  j 

It  staggered  the  captain  and  he  beckoned  to  Fearnou 
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Both  Fred  and  Dick  joined  him  and  lie  invited  the  three 
to  go  into  his  cabin. 

’  They  went,  and  he  closed  and  locked  the  door. 

“  1  would  like  an  explanation,  don't  you  know,”  he  said, 
addressing  Fred.  “I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  were 
a  detective  acting  under  orders?”  he  said. 

“Well,  we  are  only  amateur  detectives,  and  what  orders 
we  were  acting  under  we  gave  ourselves.” 

There  was  a  look  of  such  blank  amazement  on  the  cap- 
gain’s  face  that  the  boys  burst  into  a  hearty  laughyY  ■ 
“Now,  let  me  tell  you  a  little  story,”  said  Fred. 
boys  here  have  our  sisters  with  us  and  Miss  Hamilton  is  one 
of  their  schoolmates.  We  have  been  on  a  tour  over  Europe 
and  have  had  an  exceedingly  pleasant  trip.  Before  return¬ 
ing  home,  we  concluded  to  make  the  tour  of  Ireland  and  we 
hired  a  coach  with  which  we  drove  hundreds  of  miles 
through  the  island,  visiting  Blarney  Castle,  the  lakes  of 
Killarney  and  some  of  the  round  towers;  but  wherever  we 


New  York  by  making  inquiries  of  a  few  prominent  people, 
whose  names  I  can  give  you  if  you  desire.” 

The  captain  indulged  in  a  few  very  emphatic  remarks,  at 
which  the  three  boys  laughed. 

“Really,  are  you  sorry  that  we  are  not  detectives  and  are 
not  going  to  arrest  your 'friends  ?”  Terry  asked. 

“No,  but  I  really  think  you  three  ought  to  be  arrested  for 
annoying  a  passenger  that  way.” 

“Really  now,  do  you?  He  came  aboard  to  shadow  us 
and  had  we  not  turned  the  tables  on  him  he  would  have 
annoyed  us  all  the  way  across  the  ocean  as  much  as  he  could ; 
but  we  are  Americans  and  he  is  an  Englishman.  That,  I 

suppose,  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world  with  you.”. 

- 

The  captain  made  no  reply  to  that*  thrust,  and  as  he  was 
about  to  leave  the  office  to  console  the  two  Scotland  Yard 
detectives,  Fred  stopped  him  and  remarked: 

“IFs  my  intention,  captain,  to  report  your  conduct  to  the 
representatives  of  the  company  in  New  York  City.” 


went  we  found  spies  keeping  right  up  with  us,  sometimes 
intruding  upon  us,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  the 
young  ladies.  By  a  little  investigation  we  learned  that  they 
belonged  to  what  was  called  the  constabulary,  and  that  be¬ 
cause  there  are  a  great  many  Irish  agitators  in  America  and 
because  we  mingled  and  talked  freely  with  the  common  peo¬ 
ple  in  Ireland,  those  in  authority  suspected  us  of  having 
something  to  do  with  discontented  spirits  in  Ireland;  hence 
they  were  instructed  to  follow  us,  to  watch  us  and  listen  as 
far  as  they  could  to  our  bits  of  conversation  with  people,  all 
of  which  I  denounce  as  pusillanimous,  cowardly  and  dis¬ 
graceful,  and  back  of  all  of  it,  and  the  guilty  one,  is  the 
British  Government.” 

“Tut,  tut,  tut,”  said  the  captain. 

“All  right,  you  may  tut  all  you  please,  but  if  you  don't 
believe  it  is  true  you  are  a  greenhorn.  You  may  be  posted 
about  what  is  going  on  on  board  your  ship,  but  you  are  not 
posted  as  to  what  is  going  on  on  land.  When  we  came 
aboard  your  ship  at  Dublin  we  noticed  two  of  the  constabu¬ 
lary  pointing  us  out  to  that  Scotland  Yard  detective,  and 
from  the  way  he  watched  us  on  the  first  day  we  were  satis¬ 
fied  that  he  had  been  sent  by  the  authorities  to  follow  us  to 
America,  probably  to  find  out  if  we  really  have  any  con¬ 
nection  with  Irish  secret  societies.  Now,  it  is  very  annoy¬ 
ing  to  be  conscious  of  the  fact  that  one  is  being  watched  all 
the  time,  so  we  made  up  our  minds  to  give  the  Scotland 
YaH  men  a  little  taste  of  their  own  medicine,  and  so  we've 
been  having  fun  with  them.” 

“And  you  are  not  detectives?”# 

“No;  all  three  of  us  are  landed  proprietors,  own  extensive 
water  power  and  have  a  pretty  large  income  from  our  in- 
:  of  which  vou  can  find  out  when  you  reach 


CHAPTER  IX. 

WHAT  HAPPENED  ON  THE  PIER. 

On  hearing  Fearnot's  threat  to  report  his  conduct,  the 
captain  blurted  out  that  he  could  report  and  be  hanged. 

“Oh,  no,  I  won't  be  hanged,”  said  Fred,  “but  Fll  report 
all  the  same.  We  make  a  party  of  eight ;  lienee  our  patron¬ 
age  was  worth  something  on  this  trip  over,  but  you  don't 
seem  to  appreciate  it.  I  don't  know  to  what  extent  Scot¬ 
land  Yard  patronizes  this  line,  but  I  do  know  that  at  least 
one  hundred  friends  of  ours  who  have  been  patrons  of  this 
line  will  not  spend  another  dollar  with  it.” 

“I  haven't  interfered  with  you  in  the  least,”  returned  the 
captain,  “but  merely  made  inquiries  and  had  a  talk  with 
you  and  that  is  all  you  can  report  if  you  stick  to  the  truth,” 
and  with  that  the  captain  broke  away  and  a  few  minutes 
later  the  boys  found  him  relieving  the  minds  of  the  two  Scot¬ 
land  Yard  men. 

They  stood  where  they  could  see  them,  and  as  the  de¬ 
tectives  looked  at  them  they  smiled  rather  tantalizingly. 

A  little  later  one  of  them  met  Dick  and  proceeded  to  ex¬ 
press  his  opinion  of  him,  but  Dick  laughed  and  very  politely 
exchanged  opinions  with  him. 

“There's  one  thing,  though,  you  can’t'  deny,”  continued 
Dick,  “and  that  is  that  you  spent  four  very  miserable  days 
on  the  trip ;  I  merely  wanted  to  let  you  know  tiiat  we  could 
play  that  game  with  you.  We  expect  to  visit  Ireland  again 
some  day  and  when  we  do  we  will  leave  the  ladies  behind, 
and  if  we  don’t  land  a  few  of  the  constabulary  in  lunatic 
asylums,  I'll  be  willing  to  forfeit  a  few  thousand  dollars.” 
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“I  guess  you  don’t  own  a  few  thousand  dollars,”  retorted 
the  detective. 

‘‘That’s  all  right;  I  won’t  take  the  trouble  to  enlighten 
you  any  farther,  but  T  will  enlighten  the  reporters  of  the 
press  of  New  York  City.  We’ve  got  the  names  of  both  of 
vou,  and  there  will  probably  be  some  very  interesting  read¬ 
ing  for  vour  friends  and  brother  officers  at  Scotland  Yard.” 

“Well,  you  don’t  want  to  tell  anything  but  the  truth.” 

“  Of  course  not ;  even  that  would  be  too  much  for  you. 
We  have  a  hundred  ladies  and  gentlemen  on  board  who  will 
laughingly  confirm  our  story.  You  haven't  even  gotten  over 
the  scare  yet.  You  are  looking  pale  in  the  face  and  blue 
about  the  gills,  and  really,  now,  you  are  not  fully  convinced 
that  you  have  nothing  to  fear.” 

The  detective  swore  quite  liberally,  and  Terry  joined 
Dick  to  listen  to  him. 

“Terry,  our  friend  here  from  Scotland  Yard  is  trying  to 
make  me  believe  that  he  has  an  extremely  poor  opinion  of 
us.” 

“Is  he  now?”  Terry  asked.  “Has  he  explained  to  you 
how  he  felt  for  four  days  ?” 

“No,  but  he  is  trying  to  make  me  believe  thqt  he  has  been 
very  happy.” 

The  news  flew  all  through  the  ship  that  afternoon.  They 
expected  to  pass  Quarantine  during  the  night  and  reach  the 
dock  early  in  the  morning.  The  passengers  were  greatly 
amused  when  they  heard  the  story  and  there  was  a  broad 
grin  on  every  man’s  face  as  he  looked  at  or  passed  one  of  the 
detectives. 

The  Americans  thought  it  was  a  fine  practical  joke,  and 
they  laughed  heartily  over  the  state  of  terror  the  English¬ 
men  had  been  kept  in. 

The  first  detective  was  so  angry  that  but  for  his  little 

» 

scrimmage  with  Fred  out  on  the  deck  four  nights  previous, 
he  would  have  attempted  personal  violence.  He  was  a  cool 
sort  of  a  fellow,  though,  and  believed  that  discretion  was  the 
better  part  of  valor. 

All  detectives  must  be  cool  and  must  have  perfect  control 
of  even  their  facial  muscles,  so  as  not  to  betray  themselves 
by  a  glance,  or  evince, any  surprise  at  anything  they  see  or 

hear. 

“What  are  you  mad  about?”  Terry  asked.  “Can’t  vou 

V 

appreciate  a  joke?” 

“Not  when  it  is  played  under  false  pretenses.” 

“Why,  that  is  one  of  the  fine  points  of  a  good  detective. 
He  must  pretend  to  be  anything  else  but  what  he  is.  Why, 
I  could  get  up  a  disguise  and  sit  down  and  play  a  game  of 
cards  with  you  all  the  evening  and  you  wouldn’t  dream  of 
in v  identity.  W  by,  it  s  the  Dost  sort  of  a  joke.  Now,  when 
you  go  back  home  you  cun  tell  your  bosses  that,  like  the 


great  majority  of  the  American  people,  we  sympathize  with 


the  Irish  and  would  like  to  see  them  gain  their  freedom 
and  set  up  a  government  of  their  own,  but  we  never  did  have 
any  connection  with  any  secret  political  societies  in  Ameri¬ 
ca.  We  have  a  large  business  of  . our  own,  which  requires 
a  great  deal  of  our  time ;  yet  we  manage  to  steal  time  enough 
to  have  a  little  fun  now  and  then.  Here’s  my  card,”  con¬ 
tinued  Terry.  “You'll  find-me  at  New  Era,  something  over 
two  hundred  miles  up  in  the  interior  of  the  State,  which  is 
a.  very  famous  summer  resort.  We  have  horse  races,  yacht 
races,  baseball  games,  circus,  animal  shows  and  Wild  Wes* 
shows;  and  if  you’ll  come  up  there  we’ll  entertain  you  as  our 
guest  for  a  few  days  just  to  show  you  that  there  are  a  fewr 
amateur  detectives  in  this  country  who  can  give  Scotland 
Yard  points.” 

Before  they  went  to  bed  the  last  night  on  the  Steamer  one 
of  the  passengers  informed  Fearnot  that  the  detective  had 
inquired  for  the  name  of  a  hotel  where  they  could  stop  dur¬ 
ing  their  stay  in  New  York,  and  he  had*  posted  them  where 
to  go. 

“All  right,”  said  Fred,  “I’m  glad  you  did;  if  I  can  get 
away  from  friends  to-morrow  night  I’d  like  for  a  few  of  you  t 
to  meet  us  down  there  at  that  hotel  and  we'll  have  some  fun 
with  those  fellows.” 

A  half-dozen  of  the  passengers  agreed  to  meet  them  there. 

They  all  retired,  and  early  the  next  morning  the  passen¬ 
gers  werp  crowding  the  deck  as  the  steamer  ploughed  its  way 
up  through  the  Narrows,  laughing  and  chatting  gayly,  feel-  • 
ing  happy  on  approaching  the  land  of  their  birth. 

There  was  a  great  crowd  on  the  pier  to  welcome  returning 
friends. 

Evelyn,  Mary  and  Margie  were  in  the  highest  spirits, 
eagerly  watching  for  friends. 

“By  George!  there’s  Sam  and  Flossie!”  exclaimed  Terry. 

“Where?”  ^ 

“Where?” 

“Where?”  the  girls  inquired. 

“Oh,  my!”  exclaimed  Evelyn,  “and  there's  Frank  and 
Nellie,  too!” 

“Say,  Evelyn,”  said  Fred,  “just  follow  my  finger  now.  and., 
I’ll  show  you  a  little  surprise,”  and  Fred  pointed  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  spot  in  the  waiting  mass  of  men  and  women  on  the  pier,  . 
and  she  uttered  a  scream  of  delight,  crying  out*: 

“Oh,  there’s  Amalie  and  Joe  and  Rudolph  and  Elsie!" 

The  girls  fairly  jumped  up  and  down,  clapping  their 
hands  and  waving  their  handkerchiefs. 


“Say,  Joe,”  sang  out  Dick,  “I’ve  got  a  Dutch  ear 
pocket  for  you.” 

“Oh,  shut  up,  you  barbarian,  how  would  that  look  in 
print  ?” 
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**0  1. 1 hero  ore  no  reporters  here  who  know  me.”  , 
k  'AV'cih  von  want  to  keep  your  month  shut  on  that  little. 

licukint." 

5 1  he  great  steamer  swung  into  her  dock,  the  gangplanks 
were  thrown  out  and  the  passengers  slowly  disembarked. 

As  each  landed  they  were  greeted  by  some  friend,  hugging 
and  kissing  and  handshaking. 

The  girls  stood  there  waiting  eagerly  for  the  chance  to 
no  ashore,  all  the  time  watching  for  familiar  faces. 

Finally  Margie  caught  sight  of  her  father  and  mother, 
and  how  the  dear  girl  did  laugh  and  call  to  them;  threw 
‘fcsses  at  them,  as  did  Fred  and  Evelyn. 

I  “Oh,  Mary!"  Evelyn  sang  out,  “there’s  your  brother 
jiarrv,”  and  sure  enough  Harrv  Hamilton  was  in  the  crowd. 

“Harrv,”  Evelyn  called  out,  “is  either  father  or  mother 
down  here  ?” 

“No ;  they  sent  me  down  to  meet  you.” 

Finally  they  landed,  and  what  a  welcome  they  received ! 
Margie  was  folded  in  her  mother’s  arms,  whilst  Fred  was 
yhaking  his  father’s  hand  and  Evelyn  threw  her  arms  around 

his  neck. 

Judge  Fearnot  was  as  fond  of  her  as  he  was  of  his  own 
daughter  and  always  called  her  “my  child.” 

The  next  pioment  Mrs.  Fearnot  folded  her  in  her  arms 
and  then  Fred  followed. 

i  Amalie,  Elsie,  Rudolph  and  the  others  managed  to  elbow 
their  way  through  the  crowd  till  they  got  to  them.  How  the 
big  blonde  kissed  the  three  girls!  And  Joe  wasn’t  slow  in 
^olloVing  her  example. 

V  “Well!  Well!  Well  l,f  ejaculated  Judge  Fearnot.  “I 
never  saw  you  all  looking  so  well  before.” 

Oh,  we’ve  had  a  glorious  time,”  said  Fred. 

“Yes,  and  you  spent  a  lot  of  money.” 

“Of  course  we  did;  we  had  it  to  spend.  I’d  like  to  make 
/jch  a  trip  as  that  every  year  if  it  panned  out  so  well.” 

Sam  Innes  knocked  the  boys  right  and  left  in  his  enthu- 
ia.'tic  greeting  of  them,  as  did  Frank  Gale  and  Xellie,  his 
wife. 

“Xow,  Mother,”  called  Fred,  “you  take  the  girls  up  to 
the  house  in  the  carriage  with  you  and  we’ll  wait  here  and 
y*jook  after  the  baggage.  I  suppose  you’ll  remain  downtown 
*  itihe  office,  Father,  until  noon?” 

/  “Y^s,”  said  the  judge. 

Marv.  Margie  and  Evelyn  accompanied  Mrs.  Fearnot  to 
rp  f-r  carriage  and  were  driven  rapidly  to  the  Fearnot  resi- 

dwc. 

<  Amalie,  Elsie  and  Nellie  took  another  carriage  and  fol- 
llowed  th'-m  ;  thu-  the  boys  were  all  left  together  for  a  good 
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!ph,  old  roan,”  said  Terry,  “you  are  looking  well.” 


“Yes;  I’m  feeling  well.” 

“Where  are  you  stopping,  here  in  the  city?” 

“Over  in  Brooklvn  with  Gale  and  Innes.” 

“That-’s  right,  but  we  want  to  have  a  stag  party,  for  we’ve 
got  some  wonderful  stories  for  you.” 

“That’s  just  what  I  know.  We  want  to  hear  some  of 
them.” 

“Say,  Sam,”  said  Hick,  “if  I  ever  go  to  Europe  again  you 
go  along,  too.  Several  times  I  almost  prayed  for  you,  for 
we  had  scraps  in  almost  every  country.  I  wanted  to  exhibit 
you  as  a  genuine  specimen  of  an  American  scrapper.” 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  Sam,  “but  you  don’t  want  to  let 
Flossie  hear  you  say  anything  about  the  scrapping  business. 
She  is  not  so  much  afraid  of  my  getting  the  worst  of  a 
scrap  as  she  is  worried  over  my  disposition  to  scrap  too 
hard.” 

“Hick,”  said  Joe,  “let  me  have  that  Dutchman’s  ear, 
please.” 

“Keep  quiet;  the  Austrian  Consul  has  been  notified  to 
meet  us  on  the  pier  and  search  us,  for  those  ears.” 

“Get  out,”  said  Joe,  “I  don’t  believe  you’ve  got  one.” 

“Well,  if  I  haven’t,  somebody  stole  it  from  me.” 

They  stood  around  in  a  bunch  waiting  for  their  baggage, 
and  during  the  time  the  three  boys  were  telling  stories  of 
their  adventures. 

Suddenly  Fred  felt  a  clutch  on  his  right  arm,  and  looking 

-  i 

around,  found  himself  face  to  face  with  a  young  man  whom 

4 

he  well  knew. 

“Say,  Fred,”  said  the  reporter  (that’s  who  it  was),  “have 
you  any  news  for  me  ?” 

“Yes,  enough  for  an  extra  edition;  it’s  both  interesting 
and  funnv.” 

Then  turning  to  Terry,  Fred  added; 

K  J  ’ 

“  Old  man,  look  after  the  trunks ;  here  is  a  reporter  and 
I  want  to  give  the  story  of  the  two  Scotland  Yard  fellows.” 

“All  right,”  and  then  he  whispered  to  Sam,  Joe  and 
Rudolph  where  they  were  to  meet  in  the  evening,  after 
which  he  walked  off  with  the  reporter,  left  the  pier  and  made 
their  way  to  the  reading-room  of  a  little  West  street  hotel. 

“Xow,  get  your  pen  and  paper,”  said  Fred,  “for  I've  got 
a  most  humorous  story  to  tell  you  about,  and  I  want  you  to 
put  it  down  just  as  I  give  it  to  you,”  and  he  proceeded  to  tell 
him  of  how  they  were  watched  by  the  constabulary  in  I  re- 
land, .how  they  had  fun  with  them  by  playing  ventriloquial 
tricks  on  them  and  how  they  gave  them  four  days  of  more 
worriment  than  they  had  probably  been  up  against  in  ten 
vears. 

t 

It  made  a  long  story,  but  the  reporter  was  a  rapid  short- 
0 

hand  writer,  and  in  a  little  while  he  had  an  entire  column 
written  out. 
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I  “That’s  very  fine,”  sakl  the  reporter,  “and  Pm  under 
obligations  to  you.  That’s  something  to  make  the  readers 
of  the  paper  laugh  and  the  Scotland  Yard  men  pull  their 
hair  and  say  a  few  things,  but  I  want  more  than  that.  Tell 
me  about  the  trouble  on  the  Danube.” 

“Great  Scott !  let  me  off  on  that,  please.” 

“Not  on  your  life !  Just  as  soon  as  it  is  known  that  you 
have  arrived  a  dozen  other  reporters  will  be  after  you  for 
that  story.” 

“Well,  there's  one  thing  about  it — I  don't  intend  to  re¬ 
peat  it  to  another,  for  life  is  too  short.” 

“Well,  give  it  to  me.” 

“It’s  rather  a  delicate  matter,”  said  Fred;  “I  don’t  like 
to  give  it  on  account  of  my  personal  connection  with  it.” 

“That’s  all  right ;  you  needn’t  throw  any  bouquets  at  your¬ 
self  ;  just  tell  the  story  of  the  trouble  and  I’ll  do  the  embel¬ 
lishing  myself.” 

Fred  then  gave  a  most  vivid  description  of  the  duels 
fought  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  when  he  and  his  party 
were  in  Vienna.  He  talked  rapidly;  his  diction,  as  the 
reader  knows,  was  always  fine  and  the  reporter  was  a  fast 
writer. 

“By  George!”  said  the  reporter,  “that  is  the  finest  bit  of 
word-painting  I’ve  had  in  many  a  day,  and  it’s  a  thrilling 
story.” 

“Well,  you  can  bank  on  its  being  correct.  One  man  lost 
two  ears  and  two  one  each.” 

“Well,  how  about  that  Frenchman  who  made  trouble  for 
you  in  St.  Petersburg?” 

“Ah,  that  man  is  a  villain,”  said  Fred;  “I  got  both  of 
his  ears,  but  they  were  stitched  on  again  and,  I  understand, 
he  is  nothing  the  worse  for  it  except  the  scars.” 

“Why  didn’t  you  chop  his  head  off?”  the  reporter  asked. 

“Because  Terry  and  Dick  requested  me  to  leave  him  alive 
so  they  could  get  a  chance  at  him.” 

“Well,  did  they  get  a  chance?” 

“No,  but  they  expect  to  go  back  to  Europe  some  day  and 
go  for  his  ears.” 

“Well,  it  was  cabled  over  here  that  you  boys  and  the 
ladies  with  you  were  received  by  the  Kaiser  and  the  Kaiserin. 
Is  that  true?” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know  what  was  cabled  over  here,  but  they 
did  receive  us,  and  Terry,  Dick  and  myself  received  this 
sort  of  a  thing  from  the  hands  of  the  Emperor  himself,” 
and  he  exhibited  the  decoration  that  Emperor  William  had 
conferred  upon  them. 

The  reporter  examined  it  with  great  interest. 

“Don't  call  it  a  decoration,"  said  Fred,  “for  those  things 
are  official.  This  i-  a  personal  token  of  friendship  from  the 
Kaiser.  Just  look  at  the  hack  of  it.” 


The  reporter  turned  it  over  and  read  on  the  back  of  it : 

“From  the  Kaiser  to  a  friend.”  f 

“We  had  a  jolly  good  time  with  him,”  6aid  Fred;  “he's 
a  good,  all-round  fellow ;  is  as  fond  of  a  glass  of  beer  as  any 
German  in  America  and,  as  little  as  you  may  think  it,  he's 
not  half  as  green  as  he  looks.  He’s  quick  and  bright  and  I 
don’t  believe  that,  intellectually,  he  lias  a  superior  among 
the  monarchs  of  Europe.  He’s  a  man  who  would  make  his 
mark  even  in  the  private  walks  of  life,  and  we  boys  prize 
his  personal  friendship  very  highly.  The  Empress  made 
presents  of  beautiful  jewels  to  the  three  ladies  in  our  party, 
far  more  valuable  than  these  tokens  conferred  by  her  hus¬ 
band.  They  were  pearls,  rubies  and  diamonds.  We 
thought  the  ladies  were  very  highly  honored.”  Y 

“So  they  wrere,”  said  the  reporter,  “and  there’s  hardly  a 
paper  in  America  that  didn’t  speak  of  the  incident  with 
pride.” 

“Great  Scott !  I  didn’t  know  that  such  a  wide  publication 
of  the  incident  had  been  made.” 

“That  isn’t  all,”  said  the  reporter;  “your  marksman?hip 
and  skill  at  fencing  before  the  Emperor  and  his  military 
staff  has  been  widely  published  and  commented  on.” 

Whilst  Fred  was  in  the  little  hotel  talking  with  the  re¬ 
porter,  Terry  and  Dick  were  besieged  by  several  others  down 
on  the  pier,  but  they  refused  to  say  anything  for  publication 
other  than  in  a  general  way;  that  they  had  a  pleasant  trip  i 
a  jolly,  good  time,  etc. 

Then  the  reporters  began  plying  them  with  question?  - 
about  their  banishment  from  Russia,  their  trouble  on  the? 
Danube  and  things  that  occurred  Berlin. 

The  boys  laughed,  cracked  jokes  and  dodged  the  questions, 
until  the  reporters  were  almost  beside  themselves.  They 
inquired  for  Fearnot,  but  were  told  that  he  had  gone  away 
and  they  were  in  despair. 


CHAPTER  X. 

v 

CONCLUSION. 

As  soon  as  Terry  and  Dick  had  attended  to  the  baggage 
and  had  it  sent  up  to  the  Fearnot  residence  they  went  off 
with  Sam,  Frank  and  Rudolph  in  search  of  Fred.  J 

They  happened,  to  find  him  about  to  board  a  street  car  ^ 
to  go  uptown,  but  several  other  reporters  caught  up  with* 
him  at  the  same  time,  and  they  began  firing  questions  at 

him.  I  JL 

“Oh,  look  here,  now;  I've  given  that  away  to  a  reporter 
and  I  haven't  time  to  repeat  it.”  . 

He^ord  them,  and  they  hurried  off  in  search  of  the  re- 
porter,  knowing  what  paper  lie  was  working  for.  uid  the* 
got  it  from  him.  ' 
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\en  v  had  explained  to  Sam,  Frank  and  Rudolph  about 


tht  meeting  of  the  two  Scotland  Yard  detectives  at  a  certain 
Inf  cl  that  evening  and  they  agreed  to  be  on  hand  at  about 
eight  o'clock,  after  which  they  separated. 

Fred  went  to  his  father's  office,  for  he  knew  he  was  there 
at  that  hour  in  the  day.  Dick  and  Terry  accompanied  him. 

“ Now,  look  here,  my  boy,”  said  the  judge,  “I  want  the 
straight  story  about  that  trouble  on  the  Danube.” 

“All  right.  Father,  Terry  will  give  it  to  you.” 
v“Say,  Judge,  vou  don't  want  me  to  tell  you  everything, 
do  you?” 

“Of  course;  I'm  sure  hundreds  of  friends  have  asked  me 
personally  what  I  knew  about  it,  and  at  the  same  time  I 
didn't  know  anv  more  than  they  did.” 

“Well,  Judge,  just  hold  your  hat  here  and  let  me  fill  it 
.with  Dutchmen's  ears,”  and  he  ran  his  hand  in  his  pocket. 

"  s 

“Excuse  me,  please,”  said  the  Judge,  “but  have  you  paid 
the  duty  on  those  things?” 


i  “No,  I  thought  they  were  on  the  free  list.” 


“They  are  when  brought  in  attached  to  a  man’s  head, 
only  two  to  a  man.”  ’ 

“All  right,  I’ll  keep  them 


hem  concealed,”  and  he  drew  his 
emptv  hand  out  of  his  pocket. 

Fred  and  Dick  began  laughing. 

*  “Let  me  see  one  of  them?”  the  Judge  asked. 

“Excuse  me,  Jud^e.  I  don’t  wish  to  make  mvself  liable 
to  arrest  by  the  customs’  authorities,”  and  Terry  shook  his 
head.  y-  jig 

“All  right,  then.” 

The  Judge  looked  so  serious  that  Fred  and  Dick  chuckled 
all  over  themselves. 

The  Judge  tumbled,  but  with  admirable  self-control,  he 
remarked : 


y 


•I  knew  you  couldn't  show  down  ;  give  a  fellow  like  you 
rope  enough  and  he'll  hang  himself.” 

*  “Say,  Judge.”  said  Terry,  “you  want  to  go  a  thousand 

r/j 

that  I  can’t  show  vou  a  human  ear?” 

“  Ye? :  people  have  been  trying  to  bluff  me  for  thirty  years. 
P  it  down  your  money  and  show  the  ear.  ’ 

“Well,  I  haven’t  seen  the  color  of  your  money  yet,”  said 


errv. 


\  “Fan  you  show  down  a  thousand?”  the  Judge  asked. 

“Yc-;”  and  Terry  drew  a  wad  of  money  from  his  pocket. 
f*  “Well,  let’s  write  down  the  conditions  of  the  bet  and  I’ll 
vi;-gf  r  vou  ten  thousand.  I’ll  wager  you  ten  thousand  that 
\  <  -how  rne  a  human  ear  separate  from  the  head  on 

JvrhiVh  it  grew.” 

|§  “Oh,  that’-  a  new  condition.” 


jf*  all  right,”  rail  I  th<-  Judge.  “Try  another  Muff. 

— _  nowade v-  that  the  old  man  i-n’l 


((I 
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quite  up  with  him.  So  stop  your  foolishness  and  tell  me  the 
story.” 

Terry  repeated  the  story  very  vividly  and  Judge  Fearnot 
and  his  legal  partner  listened  intently. 

When  it  was  finished  he  remarked : 

“I  was  somewhat  apprehensive  that  you  boys  were  to 
blame,  but  I  can’t  see  that  vou  were.” 

0“No;  I  don’t  think  we  were  to  blame  at  all,  Father.  It 
was  pushed  on  us,”  said  Fred.  “But  just  look  at  this, 
please,”  and  he  showed  him  the  present  made  him  by  Em¬ 
peror  William. 

* 

Terry  and  Dick  produced  theirs  and  they  were  examined 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest.  <' 

That  is  something  worth  keeping,”  the  Judge  remarked. 
Well,  the  girls  have  got  some  jewels  presented  to  them 
by  the  Empress  that  are  far  more  beautiful,  and  probably 
fifty  times  as  valuable.” 

“I  must  say  that  you  boys  and  girls  got  mixed  up  into  a 
pretty  bad  crowd.” 

“Well,  they  might  be  bad,  Father,  but  they  were  what 
some  people  call  ‘High  Pie !’  ” 

They  spent  nearly  an  hour  there  in  the  Judge’s  office,  after 
which  they  left  and  went  up  to  the  house  to  get  their  trunks 
in  order  to  make  a  change  of  apparel. 

As  soon  as  they  entered  the  house  Mrs.  Fearnot  rushed  at 
Fred  to  examine  the  badge  given  him  by  the  German  Em¬ 
peror. 

She  was  highly  elated  over  the  way  they  had  been  treated 
by  the  Kaiser  and  the  Kaiserin,  for  it  was  quite  an  unusual 
thing. 

“I  tell  you,  Mother,  he  is  a  good  fellow,”  laughed  Fred, 
“and  the  Empress  fell  in  love  with  Evelyn.” 

“Yes,  the  girls  have  been  telling  me  that,  and  she  has 
told  me  what  it  was  the  Empress  whispered  to  her  before 
she  left  the  palace.” 

“Well,  that’s  just  what  we’ve  been  trying  to  find  out  from 
her.  What  was  it?” 

“Oh,  she  made  me  promise  not  to  tell.” 

Fred  looked  at  Evelyn  for  a  minute  or  so  and  then  asked : 

“Say,  littlfe  girl,  you  haven't  come  back  home  with  a  fib 
on  your  lips,  have  you?” 

“No,  I  haven’t;  1  simply  told  her  because  she  begged  me 
to.  I  asked  her  not  to  repeat  it  until  a  certain  time.  She 
lias  told  Mary  and  Margie,  but  they  won’t  repeat  it.” 

“That’s  all  right,"  said  Fred  ;  “no  three  girls  ever  kept 
the  same  secret  since  the  world  began.  I'll  get  hold  of  it 
after  a  while.  It’s  possible  for  one  to  keep  it,  but  when 
she  shares  it  with  another,  it’s  a  goner.” 

“  Fred,”  laughed  his  mother,  “  I  don’t  think  you'll  ever  get 
ii  from  one  of  those  girls;  they  are  true  to  each  other.” 
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FEED  FEARNOT  HOMEWARD  BOUND 


“  You  wait,”  fc^aicl  Fred. 

That  evening  the  hoys  met  down  at  the  hotel  where  the 

% 

two  Scotland  Yard  men  were  stopping.  There  were  sev¬ 
eral  other  passengers  there  also  who  came  over  on  the 
steamer  with  them  and  the  Englishmen  were  in  a  particu¬ 
larly  good  humor.  * 

They  were  laughing  and  chatting  when  tho  boys  entered. 

Fred  introduced  Sam,  Frank  and  Rudolph  to  them,  whilst 
Terrv  introduced  Harry  Hamilton. 

Finally  Terry  suggested  that  they  go  into  the  barroom 
and  open  some  American  champagne. 

“Why,  do  you  drink?”  one  of  the  detectives  asked. 

“Yes,  once  in  a  while.” 

“Well,  I  heard  on  board  that  you  never  drank  or  smoked.” 

“I  can  explain  that  to  you.  I  never  drink  any  of-j-our 
English  stuff,  and  I  don’t  care  a  snap  for  your  French 
champagne,  but  here  we  can  get  the  American  champagne 
that  has  flavor  and  body  to  it.” 

They  all  went  into  the  barroom,  where  Terry  tipped  the 
wink  to  one  of  the  barkeepers,  who  set  out  several  bottles 
labeled  “American  Golden  Seal.” 

(Fred  had  sent  it  down  there  in  the  afternoon  with  in¬ 
structions  what  to  do  with  it.) 

“Now  open  that  bottle,”  said  Terry,  pushing  the  bottle 
and  the  combination  cork-screw  and  wire-cutter  over  to  the 
detective. 

Dick  shoved  the  other  bottle  to  the  other  detective. 

“Now,  there’s  American  champagne.  I  want  you  to  try 
it,”  said  Fred;  and  the  unsuspecting  Englishmen  proceeded 
to  cut  the  wires  and  they  both  got  carbonated  ammonia  all 
over  them. 

They  went  down  on  the  floor  gasping  for  breath,  whilst  the 
other  passengers,  not  understanding  it,  climbed  over  each 
other  trying  to  get  out  of  the  way. 

“By  George,  Fred !”  said  Terry,  “that’s  a  good  dose,”  and 
he  proceeded  to  raise  the  detective  to  his  feet. 

Dick  and  Terry  assisted  the  other  fellow  up.  They  were 
both  still  gasping,  being  pretty  well  filled  with  the  fumes 
of  ammonia. 

It  raised  considerable  excitement  in  the  barroom. 

“I  don’t  like  your  American  champagne,”  was  the  first 
sentence  uttered  by  the  detective. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  it?”  Fred  asked. 

“That’s  what  I  don’t  know,  but  I  don’t  want  any  more  of 
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it,”  and  he  nearly  sneezed  his  head  off. 

Those  who  got  on  to  the  joke  fairly  yelled,  but  it  took 
the  two  Englishmen  nearly  a  half  hour  for  the  joke  to  get 
into  their  heads. 

They  both  said  that  it  smelled  like  ammonia,  and  even  1 


then  they  didn’t  tumble,  but  the  yells  of  the  others  in  the  ^ 

room  slowly  punctured  them  and  they  gradually  tumbled 

“It’s  a  fine  joke,”  one  of  them  admitted.  A 

“Really,  now,  do  you  see  the  point  of  it?” 

“  Weare  even  with  you,”  remarked  Terry. 

“All  right;  it’s  a  fine  joke/ but  maybe  when  you  come 

over  to  old  England  again  we’ll  show  you  a  better  trick 

than  that.  I’ve  always  heard  that  you  Americans  were 

great  practical  jokers  and  I  was  on  the  lookout,  but  I  didn’t 

expect  to  find  one  in  a  bottle  of  champagne.” 

Another  gentleman  in  the  party  was  so  highly  pleased  at 

the  fun  he  had  had  that  he  ordered  the  barkeeper  to  opy,n  ^ 

a  dozen  bottles  of  genuine  French  champagne,  and  the  crowd 
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soon  became  quite  hilarious. 

The  Englishmen  were  soon  in  a  good  humor,  but  they 
little  suspected  what  was  in  reserve  for  them  the  next  morn¬ 
ing,  for  in  all  the.  big  dailies  was  the  story  of  the  detective 
game  played  on  board  the  steamer.  It  was  rich  and  racy. 
Their  names  were  in  it  and  they  saw  that  the  entire  metropo¬ 
lis  was  laughing  at  their  expense.  It  was  cabled  back  across 

the  Atlantic  to  the  officials  at  Scotland  Yard,  and  it  was 

#  *  ^  , 
afterward  learned  that  they  were  very  angry. 

Fred,  Terry  and  Dick  paid  the  expense  of  the  cable. 

Before  noon  inquiries  came  by  cable  to  some  of  the  news¬ 
papers,  inquiring  as  to  the  truth  of  the  story. 

All  the  police  officials  who  met  the  Scotland  Yard  men 
slapped  them  on  the  back  and  asked  them  if  they  would  take-"' 
a  drink  of  American  champagne. 

They  were  forced  to  laugh,  for  they  couldn’t  do  other¬ 
wise,  because  they  found  themselves  square  up  against  it. 

“We  all  know  those  fellows  here.”  said  several  of  the 

•  * 

officers.  “They  are  great  practical  jokers,  and  we  have 
never  heard  of  their  getting  the  worst  of  one  vet.” 

“Say,”  said  Fred  to  a  police  captain,  “the  joke  is  ndt 
only  on  those  two  individuals,  but  it's  a  tremendous  slap  in 
the  face  of  the  authorities  over  there,  for  they  kept  spit% 
after  us  all  the  time  we  were  in  Ireland,  and  I  consider  we 

.»  A  *  rv  ‘ 

have  blown  up  the  entire  constabulary  with  a  bottle  of  our 
carbonated  ammonia,  as  well  as  set  their  constables  to 
fanning  off  hornets  with  their  hats.” 


THE  END. 
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Hills,  by  Allyn  Draper 
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LATEST  ISSUES: 

72  The  Bradys  in  a  Trap;  or,  Working  Against  a  Hard  Gang. 

73  Over  the  Line;  or,  The  Bradys’  Chase  Through  Canada. 

74  The  Bradys  in  Society;  or,  The  Case  of  Mr.  Barlow. 

75  The  Bradys  in  the  Slums}  or,  Trapping  the  Crooks  of  the 

Light  District.” 

76  Found  in  the  River;  or.  The  Bradys  and  the  Brooklyn  Bridge 

Mystery. 

77  The  Bradys  and  the  Missing  Box;  or,  Running  Down  the  Rail- 

rod>d  Thieved  * 

78  The  Queen  of  Chinatown:  or.  The  Bradys  Among  the  “Hop' 

Fiends.  .  ' 

79  The  Bradys  and  the  Girl  Smuggler;  or.  Working  for  the  Custom 

House. 

80  The  Bradys  and  the  Runaway  Boys;  or,  Shadowing  the  Circus 

Sharps. 

81  The  Bradys  and  the  Ghosts;  or,  Solving  the  Mystery  of  the  Old 

Church  Yard. 

82  The  Bradys  and  the  Brokers;  or,  A  Desperate  Game  in  Wall  Street. 

83  The  Bradys’  Fight  to  a  Finish;  or,  Winning  a  Desperate  Case. 

84  The  Bradys’  Race  for  Life;  or,  Rounding  Up  a  Tough  Trio. 

85  The  Bradys’  Last  Chance;  or,  The  Case  in  the  Dark. 

86  The  Bradys  on  the  Road;  or,  The  Strange  Case  of  a  Drummer. 

87  The  Girl  in  Black;  or,  The  Bradys  Trapping  a  Confidence  Queen. 

88  The  Bradys  in  Mulberry  Bend;  or,  The  Boy  Slaves  of  "Little  Italy.’’ 

89  The  Bradys’  Battle  for  Life;  or.  The  Keen  Detectives’  Greatest 

Peril. 
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122  The  Bradys  Under  Fire;  or.  Tracking  a  Gang  of  Outlaws. 

123  The  Bradys  at  the  Beach;  or,  The  Mystery  of  the  Bath  House. 

124  The  Bradys  and  the  Lost  Gold  Mine;  or,  Hot  Work  Among  the 

Cowboys. 

125  The  Bradys  and  the  Missing  Girl;  or,  A  Clew  Found  in  the  Dark. 

126  The  Bradys  and  the  Banker;  or,  The  Mystery  of  a  Treasure  Vault. 

127  The  Bradys  and  the  Boy  Acrobat;  or,  Tiacing  Up  a  Theatrical 

Case. 

128  The  Bradys  and  Bad  Man  Smith;  or,  The  Gang  of  Black  Bar. 

129  Tho  Bradys  and  the  Veiled  Girl;  or.  Piping  the  Tombs  Mystery. 

130  The  Bradys  and  the  Deadshct  Gang;  or.  Lively  Work  on  the 
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100  The  Bradys  in  Maine;  or,  Solving  the  Great  Camp  Mystery. 

101  The  Bradys  on  the  Great  Lakes;  or,  Tracking  the  Canada  Gang. 

102  The  Bradys  in  Montana;  or,  The  Great  Copper  Mine  Case. 

103  The  Bradys  Hemmed  In;  or,  Their  Case  in  Arizona. 

104  The  Bradys  at  Sea;  or,  A  Hot  Chase  Over  the  Ocean. 
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Opium  Joints. 
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110  The  Badys  Betrayed:  or,  In  the  Hands  of  a  Traitor. 

1-1  The  Bradys  and  Their  Doubles;  or,  A  Strange  Tangle  of  Crime. 

112  The  Bradys  in  the  Everglades;  or,  The  Strange  Case  of  a  Summer 


Street  Mystery. 

140  The  Bradys  and  the  Railroad  Thieves;  or,  The  Mystery  of  the 

Midnight  Train. 

141  The  Bradys  After  the  Pickpockets;  or,  Keen  Work  in  the  Shop¬ 

ping  District. 

142  The  Bradys  and  the  Broker;  or.  The  Plot  to  Steal  a  Fortune. 

143  The  Bradys  as  Reporters;  or,  Working  for  a  Newspaper. 

144  The  Bradys  and  the  Lost  Ranche;  or,  The  Strange  Case  in  Texas 

145  The  Bradys  and  the  Signal  Boy;  or,  The  Great  Train  Robbery 

146  The  Bradys  and  Bunco  Bill;  or.  The  Cleverest  Crook  in  New 

York. 

147  The  Bradys  and  the  Female  Detective;  or.  Leagued  with  ihe 

Customs  Inspectors. 

148  The  Bradys  and  the  Bank  Mystery;  or,  The  Search  for  a  Stolen 
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k.  LUUK.— Something  new  and  very  instructive.  Every 

1  -s  ever  publish*  d,  and  it  is  brimful  of  wit  and  humor.  It 

r.very  hoy  who  can  enjoy  a  good  substantial  joke  should 
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fet.  r  aegd<  tes  and  funuy  stone?  of  this  world-renowned  and 


No.  31.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SPEAKER.— Containinr  b 
teen  illustrations,  giving  the  different  positions  requisite  to  b*  <s  • 
a  good- speaker,  render  and  elocutionist.  Also  containing  gems  h  • 
all  the  popular  authors  of  prose  and  poetry,  arranged  in  th* 
simple  and  concise  manner  possible. 

bates,  outlines  for  debates,  questions  for  discussion,  and  th 
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5  HOW  TO  KEEP  A  WINDOW  GARDEN.— Containing 

c'  and  thr  most  approved  methods  for  raising  beautiful 
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cements,  Aeolian  harps,  and  bird  lime  for  catching  birds. 


ELECTRICAL. ' 

4^.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  USE  ELECTRICITY.— A  de- 
ion  ot  the  wowierful  uses  of  electricity  and  electro  magnetism  ; 
1  "?r  with  full  instructions  for  making  Electric  Toys,  Batteries, 
By  George  i  rebel,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  Containing  over  fifty  fl- 

64.  HOW  TO  MAKE. ELECTRICAL  MACHINES.— Con- 
full  directions  for  making  electrical  machines,  induction 
c  .names  and  many  novel  toys  to  be  worked  by  electricity. 

_ 

Mi  c  uSctioti  of  instructive  and  highly  amusing  electrical  tricks, 

#  tog  r  with  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 
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■  •  '  uotions.  by  a  practical  professor  (delighting  multi- 
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Vi  :a  Ie  little  book  just  published.  A  complete  compendium 
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No.  3.  HOW  TO  FI.TRT.  — The  arts  and  wiles  of  flirtaLm  J, 
!uii>  explained  by  this  little  book.  Besides  the  various  methods  <j 

interesting  to  everybody,  both  old  and  young.  You  cannot  be  b 

little  book  just  issued  by  Frank  Touscy.  It  contains  full  iritrv 

how  to  dress,  and  full  directions  for  calling  off  in  all  popular  -  ,  s’ 
dances. 

No.  5.  HO\  TO  MAKE  LOVE. — A  complete  guide  to  * 

to'  be  observed,  with  many  curious  and  interesting  things  not  i  ' 
erally  known. 
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brightest  and  most  valuable  little  books  ever  given  to  the  wc  .. 
Everybody  wishes  to  know  bow  to  become  beautiful,  both  mik  a*  i 
female.  The  secret  is  simple,- and  almost  costless  Read  th  >  > 
and  be  convinced  how  to  become  beautiful. 


BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS. 

No.  7.  HOW  TO  KEEP  BIRDS. — Handsomely  illustrate  • 
containing  full  instructions  for  the  management  and  training  <t  *$>• 
canary,  mockingbird,  bobolink,  blackbird,  paroquet,  parrot,  etc/*j  ? 

No.  39.  HOWTO  FtAISE  DOGS.  POULTRY.  PIGEONS  IN: 
RABBITS. — A  useful  and/ instructive  book.  /Handsomely  IWu 
trated.  By  -Ira  Drofraw. 

No.  40.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  SET  TRAPS. — Including  inr 
on  how  to  catch  moles,  weasels,  otter,  rats,  squirrels  and  bird. 
Also  hpw  to  cure  skins.  Copiously  illustrated.  By  J.  Harrtoft 
Keene. 

Nc  50  HOW  TO  STI  FF  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS.— A  *af. 

and  preserving  birds,  animals  and  insects. 

No.  54.  HOW  TO  KEEP  AND  MANAGE  PETS— Givln;  o 
plete  informr.iion  as  to  the  manner  and  method  of  raising,  k*:  ■  A:- 
taming,  breeding  and  managing  all  kinds  of  pets ;  also  givir. V- 
instructions  for  making  cages  etc.  Fully  explained  by  twrY 
eight  illustrations,  making  it  the  mo$t  complete  book  of  th. 
ever  published. 

miscellaneous. 

No.  8.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SCIENTIST.— A  useful  a 
structive  book,  giving  a  complete  treatise  on  chemistry;  ate 

directions  ftfr  making  fireworks,  colored  fires  and  gas  ball'' 

1  ms  book  cannot  be  equaled. 

To.  M  1  OW  ro  MAK1  CANDY. — A  complete  handboo'  ■*> 
mcaing  all  kinds  o  candy.  L *e  cream,  syrups,  essences,  etc.  «t 
No.  T9.  FRANK  TOE  SET’S  UNITED  STATES  D1STA  ,  5- 
TABLES,  POCKET  COMPANION  AND  Gl  IDE.-  -Givli  .  th 
ollicial  distances  on  all  the  railroads  of  the  United  States 
Canada  Also,  table  of  distances  by  water  to  foreign  porta  bid' 

No.  38.  HOW  TO  BECOME.  YOUR  OWN.  DOCTOR  >  m 

treatment  of.  ordinary  diseases  and  ailments  common  to  v  : 
Abounding  in  useful  and  effective  recipes  for  gener-  * 

No.  55.  HOW  TO  COLLECT  STAMPS  AND  COINS.  -Co  . 

the  world-knuwn  detective  In  which  he  lays  down  some  v#>  ' 

aud  sensible  on  Eg  for  beginners,  and  also  relates  some  adven  • 
and  xi  r i e 1 1 '  < k  q I  II  iowu  d  tecti v. 

No  60  HOf.  fl’0  BECOME  A  PI  I OTOGRAPFIER. — Oonb 
ing  u.svfiil  uiM  Bhiation  regarding  the  Camera  and  how  to  wort  A 

aL/>  bow  to  mike  Ptrotographic  Magic  La-  fern  Slides  a  d  otlj 
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know  to  be  a  Cadet.  Comi.il-  d  and  written  by  Lu  Seanreng,  «  ithe 


No  (13  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  NAVAL  CADET.-Completo 

Academy.  AI  a  containing  the  course  of  instruction,  d  »crln| 

should  know  to.beobme  an  oflicer  in  tbe  United  States  Navy  41  . 

piled  and  written  «y  Lu  Senareng,  author  of  “How  tc  B*y:cu 
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Rival  ;  or.  Betrayed  by  a  Female  Enemy.  . 

Defiance ;  or,  His  Great  Fight  at  Dedham  Lake. 

Big  Contract :  or.  Running  a  County  Fair. 

Daring  Deed  ;  or.  Saving  Terry  from  the  Lynchers. 
Revenge  ;  or,  Defeating  a  Congressman. 

Trap  ;  or,  Catching  the  Train  Robbers. 

Fearnot  at  Harvard;  or,  Winning  the  Games  for  Yale. 
Fearnot's  Ruse  ;  or,  Turning  Tramp  to  Save  a  Fortune. 
Fearnot  in  Manila;  or,  Plotting  to  Catch  Aguinaldo. 

Fearnot  and  Ooru  Paul  ;  or,  Battling  for  the  Boers. 

Fred  Fearnot  in  Johannesburg;  or,  The  Terrible  Ride  to  Kimberley. 
Fred  Fearnot  in  Kaffir-laud  :  or,  Hunting  for  the  Lost  Diamond. 
Fearuot's  Lariat;  or,  How  He  Caught  His  Man. 

Fearuot's  Wild  West  Show  :  or.  The  Biggest  Thing  on  Earth. 
Fearnot's  Great  Tour;  or,  Managing  an  Opera  Queen. 

Fearnot's  Minstrels  ;  or,  Terry's  Great  Hit  as  an  End  Man. 
Fearnot  and  the  Duke  ;  or,  Ballliug  a  Fortune  Hunter. 
Fearuot’s  Day  ;  or.  The  Great  Reunion  at  Avon. 

Fearnot  in  the  South  ;  or,  Out  with  Old  Bill  Bland. 

Fearnot's  Museum  ;  or,  Backing  Knowledge  with  Fun. 
Fearnot's  Athletic  School  ;  or,  Making  Brain  and  Brawn. 

Fred  Fearnot  Mystified  :  or,  The  Disappearance  of  Terry  Olcott. 
Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Governor;  or,  Working  Hard  to  Save  a  Life. 
Fearnot's  Mistake  ;  or,  Up  Against  His  Match. 

Fearnot  in  Texas;  or,  Terry's  Man  from  Abilene. 

Fearnot  as  a  Sheriff  :  or,  Breaking  up  a  Desperate  Gang. 
Fearnot  Batlied  ;  or,  Outwitted  by  a  Woman. 

Fearnot’s  Wit,  and  How  It  Saved  His  Life. 

Fearnot's  Great  Prize;  or.  Working  Hard  to  Win. 

Fearnot  at  Bay  ;  or,  His  Great  Fight  for  Life. 

Fearnot's  Disguise  ;  or,  Following  a  Strange  Clew. 

Moose  Hunt ;  or.  Adventures  in  the  Maine  Woods. 
Oratory;  or.  Fun  at  the  Girls’  High  School. 

Big  Heart ;  or.  Giving  the  Poor  a  Chance, 
or,  Tricked  by  a  Villain, 
or,  Winning  Against  Odds. 

Deadly  Peril,  or.  His  Narrow  Escape  from  Ruin. 
Wild  Ride  ;  or,  Saving  Dick  Duncan's  Life. 

Long  Chase;  or,  Trailing  a  Cunning  Villain. 

Last  Shot,  and  How  It  Saved  a  Life. 

Common  Sense  ;  or,  The  Best  Way  Out  of  Trouble. 
Great  Find  ;  or,  Saving  Terry  Olcott’s  Fortune. 
Fearnot  and  the  Sultan  :  or,  Adventures  on  the  Island  of  Sulu. 
Fearnot's  Silvery  Tongue  ;  or.  Winning  an  Angry  Mob. 
Fearnot's  Strategy  ;  or.  Outwitting  a  Troublesome  Couple. 
Fearnot's  Little  Joke:  or.  Worrying  Dick  and  Terry. 
Fearnot’s  Muscle;  or.  Holding  His  Own  Against  Odds. 
Fearnot  on  Hand;  or.  Showing  Fp  at  the  Right  Time. 
Fearuot’s  Puzzle  ;  or,  Worrying  the  Bunco  Steerers. 

Fearnot  and  Evelyn  ;  or.  The  Infatuated  Rival. 

Fearnot’s  Wager:  or.  Downing  a  Brutal  Sport. 

Fearnot  at  St.  Simons:  or.  The  Mystery  of  a  Georgia  Island. 
Fearnot  Deceived  ;  or,  After  the  Wrong  Man. 

Fearnot’s  Charity  :  or.  Teaching  Others  a  Lesson. 

Fearnot  as  “The  Judge;”  or.  Heading  off  the  Lynchers. 
Fearnot  and  the  Clown  ;  or.  Saving  the  Old  Man’s  Place. 
Fearnot's  Fine  Work  ;  or,  Up  Against  a  Crank. 

Fearnot’s  Bad  Break  ;  or,  What  Happened  to  Jones. 
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